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From the John Bull. 

At Covent Garden a new spectacle was prodnced called Trek! 
tomba, which was well acted, and contained some good sceftic ef- | 
fects, but which was not so well received as we think it might have | 
been, considering its nature and pretensions. 

But if the holiday performance at Covent-Garden Theatre was) 
not attractive, the performance ot an election in the Church of that | 
parish—and really such a profanation is disgraceful—has been mostj 
admirably received Two worthy persons contended for the honour | 
of being Vestry Clerk, and the contest was cz rried on with indiseri- | 
bable vigour and energy, ia consequence of the Select Vestry and | 
the Churchwardens having feasted themselves upon venison and ef. 
terwards washed themselves with rose water: the crime of washing | 
at all, to a radical mob, is in itself unpardonable; but to wash in rose 
water, in the hope of smetling sweet!y, is am offence “‘ more rank” | 
than the people could bear. Mr. Corder, a grocer, is the successful | 


candidate, who will doubtless suit the par'shoners to a T, and never | 
permit a disbursnment of the parish funds without giving bis reasons 
and his dates—e regularity like this will at once get over the grosser 
improprieties of his predecessor. 

Madeinoiselle Sontag is come—and although the managers of the 
Opera House, and the subscribersand the public who support ( 
concern, expected to have had the first of her, she was at Deve -, 
shire House on Thursday evening, presented to the Duke by Prip- : | 
Polignac, Ambassacor trom his Most Christian Majesty Chores 4, 
at the Court of St. James's. The Suke of Bewoushivé bad « psi 
‘od iiisenwiety <9 40cr4dve (an ba iets erator om tut 
his Grace, being very teut), anu wtoteraine Tsler&st bemg wade | 
through the leading diplomatists, the sweet syren came and sang. 
Her features are good, her countenance intelligent and handsome, 
her figure plumpish, and—which is perhaps the highest compliment 
after al—she is very like an Englishvoman. It is, however, useless | 
to discuss her merits or her beauties, asa few days—a few hours, 
will put the towt in a situation to judge for themsetves. 

Talking of Giralfe, we congratulate society upon the sudden yet 
complete extinction and annihilation of the mode of dressing Ladies’ 
hair, so nick-named—by the adoption of which, all our women, tall, 
short, old, young, thin, fat, beautiful, plain, fair or brown, suffered 
their heads to be screwed up into an uniform, resembling the prongs 
of a fork, or, as the coiffeurs said, the ears of a Giraffe. The folly 
lasted but a short time, but while it did last, it made our hair stand on 
end as much as that of the ladies. They have with their own good 
taste returncd to a natural style of head-dress, where ringlets, instead 
of standing up on steel and iron ladders, hang gracefully down, and 
where curls, no longer frizzled into lumps like sausages, wanton 
over the forehead or twine gracefully down the side of the face, as 
Nature meant they should. The word Giraffe, howevcr, is not to 
be abandoned, and therefore it has been transferred to a new game, 
played with hoops and sticks, much in the style only not so compli- 
cated as that interesting diversion the Deril, whieh was so universal- 
ly popular some years ago that even the Lords of the Admiralty, | 
with Lord Grey at their head, were often seen by the inhabitants of | 
New-strect and Spring Garden Terrace, partaking of its delights ia} 
the official garden—indeed they did little else than play the devil, 
whiie they werein office, if we recollect rightly. ‘The present) 
game is equally intellectual, and not quite so dificult. 

The East lndia House Election has seated the company’s six obe-) 
dient and devoted servants, who were on what is called the house 
list, namely—-Messrs. Alexander, Clarke, Plowden, Raikes, Thorn- 
hilk and Sir G. Abercrombie Robinson. The name of Raikes, al- 
though the individral is not the same, reminds us of the once gay, 
good-natured, and extravagant Mr. Hughes Ball, whose foibles while! 
he was in the plenitude of his wealth and splendour were counted} 
2s virtues by those who lived upon him, and those, by an association! 

with whom, he was eventually ruined. Mr. Hughes Ball is in! 

France, and not likely to returo from it; while his wife, the fascina-| 
ting Mercandotti, is reduced from the gaity of Brook-street, and the 
ruralities of Oatlands, to a lodging on the first-floor of a toy-shop iz 
Park-street, from the windows of which she has a full view of he) 
late residence. Since the dissipation of Mr. Hughes Ball's property, | 
his late friends have discovered thet he was a most foolish an¢ in- 
prudent person, and that he has been properly punished for aspring 
to be their equal. 


Pt 


——i 
RECOLLECTIONS OF TiiE BAR. 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 

Tremember one dav, that a storm of wind and rain had given 
an entire regiment of Westminster volunteers, although underivms, 
to seek for shelter withia the Hall, (it was well that the French gould | 
Visi us. as it cease! have beem presumed, in fine weather,)vhen | 
Lord Etlenborough’s attention was attracted by the clatter jf the | 
musquetry. “What is the cause of that interruption, ufer!” 
vehemently demanded the judge. “ My lud, it is a volunte¢ regi- 
memMt exorcising, your ludship.”—*“ Exorcising! we will see Who és 
the hest at that—go, Sir, and inform the regiment, that, if i¢fepart 
not instantly, I shall commit it to the custody of the raga it 
Was really fine to see the legal but unmilitary speed with whch the | 
baitalion filed off at the first report, It was a word of cfamand 
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uere Was a horse cause, I recollect, to which a certain privy 
co asollor Wes a party, and who, as of right, took his seat upon the 
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they had no inclination to disobey, and rendily did they dare the | respected ; and he died as sincerely, as generally regretted. If you 
| fur, of the elements rather then taat of his lordship; they knew him | wish to see a likeness of him, go and look at Paweett’s performance 
" on : | well, and would almost as soon have encountered Buonaparte | of King Arthur; his traits bear an extraordinary resemblance to 
EASTER GAMBULS. 


| those of the spirited judge ; bui the latter bad much dignity of man- 
| ner, and was better in person than the actor.” . 


| — 


pean ‘at the hearing, and there (while the adversary’s counsel told) THE ART OF TYING THE CRAVAT, WITH ITS 


his tale) ventured a whisper of remark to the Chief-Justice. “if 


vou again address me, Sir W-——, I shail give you in custody of the 
mershall.” It wasa settler for him, and, as it turned out, of bis 
cause; for he lost it, and most justly, too. 


There was also Charles Mathews, who had made himself rather | 


too much ‘at home;” for, on the first representation of * Love, 
Law, and Physic,” after personating Garrow as a pleader in admi- 
rebie style, (what is there he does not do admirably ?) he must needs 
tokhe off the Chief-Justice’s judicial manner, and imitate his usual 
dread as he did it! ‘“ Some good-natured friend or another,” as 
Str Fretful says was not long in communicating the liberties night!y 
(eken with his Lordship’s peculiarities or defects in the comedian’s 
e a tete with his laughing audience. Lord Ellenborough was any 
thing but thin-skinned, but he knew and felt what was due to his 
office, and he was determined to assert it. Ble was right. (in that 
respect, and in that alone, Best—i hate superlatives in general—is 


| comparatively wise to Lord Tenterden.) It is said a pretty signifi- 
| cant message was conveyed, suggestive of his Lordship’s opinion and 


«o!ntion upon the subject, to the sinning histrion; and it need 
srereely be added that it was instantly as readily deferred to, less 


"(bear than from a seuse of fitness and propriety. The omission 


tac favovrit’ imitation wo.e-> sooner perceived by a crowded 
witeces. attracted (0 WwHUtiIse ord ery it; than a fearful sh6ut 
rose from the many-headed monster lor its renetition. Mathews, 


however, declined it in mostrepectful terms; but his Majesty, the mob, 


was in one of bis obstinate and exigent humors, with nothing of the 


pliability or meekness of the volunteer battatlion in his composition 
at the moment,—bhe insisted, and not content with invitation, chose 
to indalge in no little of coutumely, and somewhat of menace. It 
was then that, in the frank and manly manner for which Matthews 
hes ever been distinguished, he declared, that when he had en- 


‘charged himself with the part inthe first instance, he bad been far 


irom supposing offence might have been taken in any quarter; but 
tbe contrary having been suggested to him, he would be the last man 
to evinee disrespect, or to attach ridicule to the constituted euthori- 
ties of his country, and he must beg to decline complience with the 
public wish. No, it would not do—John Bull was in one of his 
Thurlow or Londonderry moods ;— he would have it all in his own 
way, like Mr. Hervies;—he would not be pacified, and roared out 
as lustily as a lion at the sight of the means of refection: so that it 
seemed with Matthews, like Hardykoute in the ‘ Wood-Demon,’ 
that if he could net provide a victim for his master at the appointed 
season, he must just consent to be devoured himself. Yet he is not 
the man to wince: so when John’s lungs really coula no more (and 
they stand something of exercise)—when his breath began to fail 


‘him, and his vocabulary to be exhausted—when look and gesture 


were feebly substituted (like Claremont for Young in Hamlet) for 
words—Matthews, as energetically as emphatically, observed, * That 
no power on earth should compel him to the performance.” Would 
that he bad had the management ofthe procrastinated ultimatum 
with the Divan! he would have just settled it, like Codrington, in 


| right English bull-dog style. John was now content perforce. After 


grumbling, there is nothing the animal likes so much as contradiction. 
All his sympathies apparently lie that way. The growl of anger 
was changed to a gruinble of applause. Mathews was “at liome,” 
and Lord Ellenborough spared. But this, all this, was nothing to 
what happened when his Lordship and Sir Soulden Lawrence raised 
their voices together in any thing but concert. Waterloo was no- 
thing toit. Trafalgar searcely offered acomparison. Navarino was 
but a puddle in a storm; Lord Londonderry himself a mightless 
mite. Sir Soulden was a good man, and a sound constitutioual 
lawyer; but to bis other constitutional qualities added irrestrainable 
irritability of nerve: he was frank, bold, and generous, but dread- 
fully irascible, and a puny judge in any thing but temper Full 
often he came into contact with his chicf; and his difference of o- 
pinion was sometimes as great as that which exists between earth 
He, too, was not seldom in a cemmitting humour: 
would fearlessly intrench on what his colleague might deem his ex- 





wang ;—surely he must have had inward misgivings and instinctive | 


INFLUENCE GN SOCIETY. 

By H. Le Blanc, Esq.; London, 1622. 

We never yet met with an instance where, in point of intellect, 
an author and bis subject were so completely on a level &s in the 
| present publication. ‘The consequence of this is, that an impressive 
| con amore sort of earnestness pervarles every page of the volume, 
| which though netexactly on a par with Livy in splendour of diction, 
with Tacitus in profendity, nor with Gibbon in researeb, is yet: far 
| from contemptib's, inasmuch as it isa curiosity which even these 

startling times of Literature wou'd find somewhet difficult to paral- 
lel. The Art of Tying the Cravat, wi'h its influence on Society !!! 
| What a glorious nen sequitur ! It reminds us of a certain polyonomous 
| tragedy, writtencome years since, and entitled (we quote the words 
| of the title-page,) “Phe Sons of Erin or the cause of the Greeks, by a 
‘native of Bengal.” In the peculiar character of its arrangement, it 
| resembles still more closely that immortal play of the “Rovers,” 
|where Siccius Dentatus, three Prussian soldiers, one waiter, two 
|drummers, a beefgater, and Frederick the Great, are met by Miss 


| Matilda Pottingen, marching home together from the Seven Years 
| War, to the highly appropriate air of 


*Oh, the roast beef of old Eng- 
jen,” % 

The greface to tis historical phenomenon sets out with stating, 
| that it ts faedrGeg being an ephemeral production, tbat it will be 
| found ro contain gattacd 6 aveinl iaWrmation, and may he termed av 


¢ very Selehsiitasiring ee first ten 
years of the ninegeetith cewiacy, ® term. replete avith events of tht 
greatest political interest,” whieh events Mr Le Blanc weetd in.ab 
rectly lead us to infer grew out of and were \ashioned by the wear 
of those aforesaid neckerchiefs. This deduction,im which the phi- 
losopher and logician sbine forth with equal lustre, goes far to prove 
that the cravat, not the intellect, was the cause of those great moral 
convulsions which for so many years alarmed the Continent, and 
that therefore it is incumbeft on every reader to purchase (if not 
to study) a treatise upon so momentous a subject ; which, besides, 
“will enable him to judge whether he has prodnced the proper effect 
on his own cravat,” and by a necessary consequence on society. It 
is Swift, we believe, who in that comprehensive satire, the ‘Tale of 
a Tub,” has satisfactorily proved that men are nothing more than 
suits of clothes; thata Judge is an apt conjunction of ermine and 
furs. and a politician, a somewhat shabby coat, fresh turned every 
session. Even the mind, adds the Dean, is formed of similar mate- 
rials—veligion is a cloak, honesty a pair of shoes worn out.in the 
dirt—and conscienee a great coat, easily and satisfactorily shipped off 
whenever interest or convenience may require it. Granting this, 
which no one, we think, will deny, why should not ambition be re- 
presented by the cravat? and if su, why should not the cravat have 
produced all those important events so beautifully and logically allu- 
ded to in the present history? But to resume sodhuny Mr. Le Blanc’s 
first chupter, which deseribes the “origin and progress of the necker- 
chief,” we learn that the Roman Emperor, Augustus, wore a cravat, and 
that “Alexander Severus, madeuse of it when returning fromthe baths 
to his Palace ;’’ two most important facts, which we are concerned 
\to find have escaped the sagacity of Gibbon, The second chapter 
| essures us, that the Egyptians, Persians,and Greeks wore collars. — 
Mr. Le Blanc does not state whether they were starched orno, but 
we should rather think not, for on referring to Leigh Hunt's polish- 
ed Dissertation on Washerwomen, we find that that useful and much 
calumniated she-componnd of soap suds and hotwater, was nnknown 
'to theancient world, The third chapter treats elaborately on silk- 
| worms, needle work, and mulberry trees, which naturally enough 
paves the way for a digression on bleck stocks (a sort of seeond con- 
| sin to the erevat,) in the course of which onr historian significantly 
\ obsorves, that “‘at Waterloo, Napoleon wore a white handkerchiei, 
| with a flowing bow, although the day previous he appeared in his 
black cravat” amemorable incident which no douht oceasioned him 
the loss of the battle. 
| We now come to “lessons of the art of putting on the cravat,” in 
| the first of which we are told that the ‘knot when once formed should 

















Eveyclopedia of f Jowledge-’ Jt then proceeds tu observe, that ~~ 
ine dlack orspaighbinines (Riis actne of : : ; 


| ‘Usher, keeporder;’ ‘Tipstaif, take that man into custody ;’ ‘Crier, | like the laws of the Medes and Persians, immutable. The second 


clusive prerogative, and thus they would thunder away together :—| not bechanged under any pretence whatever;” i.e. it should be 


preserve silence., It was a broadside from two first rates at once.—| dilates on that Sovereign of Cravat Ties, the Neud Gordien,” the ori- 
It was the creaking of a ninety-eight’s cannon stocks inastorm ; and | gin of which (like the precise date of the pyramids) is lost in the re- 
verily the tid Hall seemed as if it too would be down upon them.—/ moteness of antiquity. Notwithstanding, adds our historian, “the la- 
Park used to look most solemnly 


' sanctified ; Garrow was ever too! borions researches we have bestowed on this interesting subject, we 
fond of mischicfnotto enjoy it; Erskine got an epigram ready to! bave hitherto beenunable to discover. the name ofthe genius to whom 
send round the bar ; while Topping looked a\W(ully magnificent as if|the honor of the invention is due.” He hints shortly afterwards that 
he were umpire to the rival heroes. At last, Lord Fllenborough (ei-| Alexander the Great was its inventor, but this we doubt; to have 
ther unaffectedly, or to annoy his neighbour) contrived soto mauage | conquered India and discovered a new tie in the neckerchief would 
and restrain his temper when Sir Soulden was excited, that the exas- | have been a triumph ofintellect too great for one and the same mind 
peration of the latter was increased beyond human bearing ; and he to have achieved, The third lesson regards the mode of putting on ’ 
at last cavein. He got permission to exchange to the Common |the cravat: a stout one, it seems, should be preferred “as it will off- 

Pieas, where by the side of old Heath and Sir James Mansfield, he | er more facilities to the daring fingers of the beginner ;’’ This is im. 
went on smoothly for a time ; but at last died, if 1 remembered, by | portant, and cannot be too strong:y impressed on the mind. Aftey 
bursting a Lioodvessel, Ife was a man, with all bis faults, loved and | describing a variety of different cravats, such as the “crayate 2) 
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_ron;” the “cravate ep cascade,” (the chief recommendation of which 
is, that it resembles the cascade in the Palais Royal ;) the ‘cravate 
thathematiqne ;” the ‘‘cravate a I’Irlandaise,’’ remarkable for its 
spirited ya aod A of all ordinary grace and method; the “cravate a 
la gastronome,” which must we conceive be immensely unpopular at 
Guildhall, as it conduces to immediate suffocation ; aiter describing 
ali these minute varieties with the practised readiness of a connois- 
seur, our author concludes by observing, that when a man of charac- 
ter makes his entree into society, all eyes will be directed to the set 
of bis cravat; if this be fauitiess (alas, what human set can be so !) 
he will succeed to the height of his desires; if otherwise, he will ir- 
recoverably fail.—*T’o us, much reflecting on these subjects, it has 
always seemed strange” that Mr. Brougham, notwithstanding his 
powers of intellect, should have hitherto obtained so few minisierial 
favors ; now, however, thanks to our historical Gdipus, the mystery 
is solved—he does not adjust his cravat upon Mr. Le Blane’s system. 
llad he stadied this impértant branch of seience with the deep medi- 
tation it daptieen--ba0 he acquainted himself fully with its various | 
ties, folds, and sets, instead of poring over the more inglorious topics | 
of mathematics, jurisprudence, and political economy, he would loug | 
ere this have been Lord Chancellor, peradventure even Rrime Min- 
ister, and the delighted world of Dandyism have witnessed the mil- 
tenninm of ¢ravats ! 

We have treated this subject gravely, and in an earnest spirit, be- 
cause shall we confess it? we have been much strack with its digni- 
fied and philosophic character. We have ielt too with Mr. Le Biage 
that as an art, it is yet in its infancy, and like steam, has its thousand 
modifications to undergo before it finally settles down into a confirm- 
ed and appreciated Science. We should not omit to add thal by way 
of completing the attractions of bis history, Mr. Le Blanc has con- 
siderately prefixed his own portrait to the title-page, 

“Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi, sed otffnes itachrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longi 

Nocte, carent quia vate-saers.” 

This is not the case with our Historian, for his limner has here 

lithographed him for eternity. 
~~ 
MEMOIRS OF LORD COLLINGWOOD---BATTLE 
OF CAPE. ST. VINCENT. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 

It has been commonly but very erroneously supposed that, like the 
celebrated Cook, Lord Collingwood was brought up to the sea asa 
collier, whereas his fian ly, though not opulent, was ancient and hon- 
ourable. He was bernat Newcastle, in the year 1750, and was 
brought up inthe some school with those illustrious brothers Lord 
Figon and Lord Stowell, but sent to sea, in 1961, at 11 years of age, 
in the Shannon, under the care of arelation, the late Admiral Brath- 
waite. In 1775 he was made a lieutenant, on the day that the battle | 
was fought at Buuker's Hill, at which he was present. Of these ear- 
ly periods of his service we have no further iaformatian. There is| 
sutficient evidence, however iv his Correspondence, of his having 
given a close application to study. ft is obviows, indeed, that uoth- 
ing short of extensive reading could bave supplied him with that 
comprehensive knowledge, and that eiear and, energetic style of 
writing, which he employs on all occasions whether public, or pri- 
vate. Andhere we may observe how frequently we find naval offi- 
cers, Who must necessarily have entered the service at the early age 
of eleven to thirteen years, ngtenly expressing themselves well in 
their epistolary correspondence, but able to perform, as they are fre- | 
quently called wpon to do, the office of ckiliul diplomatisis. ‘1 know 
not,’ said one of the most eminent of these gentleman, with whom | 
he had afterwards very frequent comnyunications, “1 know not where 

, Lord Collingwood got his style, but he writes better than any of us ;’ 

‘so little trath is there in the sweeping otservation of akreach writer 
that ‘les marinas ecrivent mal.’ The extractawhich we shall lay be- 
fore our readers will evince that Lort@ojiigwood is one briliant 
exception @ this rash rule. jae x ime - - 

It appearenthat Lords Nelson and Lollimgwmood had become ac- 
qquainted in the aw A early periods of their services. In 1776 they 
mens Geutementsin Jamaica, when Sir Peter Parker had the com- 
mand of that station ; and that admiral being the friend of both, 




















‘whenever,’ says Collingwood, ‘Nelson got a step iu rank, I sacceed- | Jorg Howe is outdone. 
ed him: first in the Lowestoffe, then in the Badger, into which ship | proportion, in any respect, to this. 


I was made commander in 1779, and afterwards in the Hinchin- 
broke, which made us both post-captains.”’ 

In the recent era of projects, which bas happily expired by suicide, 
numong many wild speculations, not the least wild was that of open- 
ing a navigable communication through some part ef the isthmus 
of Panama ; and the one which was considered the most plausible 
was that by the river San Juan and the iake Nicaregua. Let us see 
what Lord Collingwood has to say on this old project, lately attempt- 
ed to be revived. 

*The Hinchinbroke was, in the spring of 1780,.employed on an 
expedition to the Spanish main, where it was proposed. to pass into 
the South sea, by a navigation of boats along the river San Juan, and 
the lakes, Nicaragua and Leon. The plan was formed whovt a 
sufficient knowledge of the country, which presented difficulties not 

» tobe surmounted by human skill or perseverance. 
ous to proceed on the river, from the rapidity of the current. and the 
nomerous falls over rocks which intercepted the navigation ; the 
climate, too, was deadly, and no constitution could resist its effects. 
At San Juan I joined the Hinchinbroke. and suegeeded Lord Nelson 
who was promoted to a ey oe ship; but he had received the infec- 
tion of the climate before he went from the pert, and had a fever, 

' from which he could net recover until he quitted his ship and went 
to England. My constitution gesisted many attacks, and 1 survived 
most of my ship’s company, having buried, in four months, 180 of the 
219 who composed it. Mine was not a singular ease for every ship 
that was long there suffered in the same de 
men all died; and some of the ships, having 
them, sunk in the harbour ; but transport-ships were not wanted, for 
the troops whom they had brought were no more : they had fallen, 
not oe hand of an enemy, but from the contagion of the climate.’ 
—pp. 6-7. 


After the peace of 1783 Nelson and he_again met and served to-| gallantly pus 


gether in the West Indies, which Collingwood jeft in 1726, and went 
into his native county, Northumberland. 


the West Indies ; returned to the north when the affair had blown 


over, and was married to Miss Sarah Blackett ; by whom he had two! astern. the F xcellent ranged u 


daughters one born in 1792, and the other in 1793. 


Captain of the Prince, then bearing the flag of Rear Admiral 
Bowyer, with whom be served until the admiral lost his leg in the 
action, of the Ist of June.ia the Barfleur. 


In this action, as weil as in the partial one of the 26th May. the | 


She Albion, 





he had to look for a first captain to a commander-in-chief, [oped he 
would rememberthat-Epledged myself he would not find a better than 
our friend Collingwood.’ 

Captain Packenham, ot the Invincible, which was as close to the 
Barfleur, the whole action, ‘as if,’ says Collingwood, ‘she had been 
lashed to us,’ used to say, ‘if Collingwood has not deserved a medal, 
neither havei;-for we were together the whole day.’ 

This ill-usage, however was far from making him think of retiting: 
on the contrary, we find him writing thus:—‘what should 1 suffer if, 
in this convuision of nations, this general call of Englishmem to the 
standard of their country. I should he without occupation ?—a mise- 
rable creature! While it is England, let me-keep my place in the 
front of the battle. He was appointed to the Excellent, and sent to 
the Mediterranean; where he was fortunate enough again to meet 
with his old friend Nelson, in the command of the Captain, blocke- 
ding Leghorn ; both, however, soon appear to have been heartily 
sick of the wearisome, tantalizing, inglarious task of watching the 
French shut up in this and the other harbours of the Mediterranean. 

But brighter days, more congenial with the feelings of the two 
gallant friends, succeeded to the dull and barassing system of block- 
ade. Both had the good fortune to share in the battle of the 14th 
of February, 1797, off Cape St. Vincent; in which Nelson performed 
feats of valour, and Collingwood was acknowledged, by Lord St. 
Vincent, to have ‘ contributed very much to the fortune of the day,’ 
particularly by relieving his old friend’s ship, the Captain, when 
engaged with two of the enemy’s ships ata time. Ina letter to his 


es ____ 





of the medals distributed on this occasion, he told the admiral, with 
great feeling and firmness, that he could not consent to receive a 
| medal while that for the Ist of June was withheld. ‘TI feel,’ said he, 
‘that I was then improperly passed ever, and to receive such a 
distinction now, would be to acknowledge the propriety of that 
injustice.’ * That is precisely the answer I expected from you, Cap- 
tain Coltingwood,’ was Lord St. Vincent’s reply. Soon after this, 
the two medals were transmitted, at the same time, by Lord Spencer, 
ig a civil apology for some delay in transmitting that for the Ist 
of June. 

Towards the end of 1797, we find Captain Collingwood block- 
ading Cadiz, by the strictness of which the Spanish trade was totally 
ruined; *but our active and offensive operations,’ be observes, 
‘have not been so successful.’ Nelson had been. detached with 
three ships, to make an attack on the island of Tenvriffe. Of this 
unfortunate expedition, Collingwood gives the following account :— 

“My friend Nelson, whose spivit is equa! to all undertakings, and 
whose resources are fitted to all occasion, was sent with three sail of 
the line and some other ships to Teneriffe, to surprise and capture it. 
After a series of adventures, tragic and comic, that belong to ro- 
mance, they were obliged to abandon their enterprise. Ne!son was 
shot in the right arm woen landing, and was obliged to be earried 
\on board. He himself hailed the ship, and desired the surgeon would 
| get his instruments ready to disarm him; and in half an hoor after 
it was off, he gave all the orders necessary for carrying on their 
| opekutions, as if nothing had happen:d to him. In three weeks 





| brought them to close actioo. 


It was danger- 


ee. The transports’ | Duke of Clarence, he says. 
me left to take care of | 


t But in 1790, on the Span-| Captain being actually fired upon by three first-rates and the 8an from a situation which daily becomes more irksome to all. 
ish armament, he was appointed to Mermaid, awd again went to | Nicholas, the 74, within about pistel-shot distance. 


wife, Captain Collingwood thus describes this partial but glorious | after, when le joined us, be went on board the admiral, and I think, 
action :— exerted himself to a degree of great imprudence. Captain Bowen 
‘We flew to them as a hawk to bis prey, passed through them in | Was killed, and his first Lieutenant, Thorpe, for whom I was very 
the disordered state in which they were, separated them into two j sorry: he was a fine young man, and promised to be an exceilent 
distinct parts, and then tacked upon their largest division. ‘The Cual- | officer. Captain Troubridge. who commanded on shore, after many 
loden. and Captain, Commodore Nelson’s ship, were the first that | adventures in the night, was obliged to retire to a convent, where 
I by chance became tne admiral’s | he collected the remains of his forces, without ammunition, except 
leader. (for the circumstances were such as would admit of no | what they took from the prisoners they made ; and from this convent 
regular order,) and had the good fortune to get very early into ac- | they demanded the surrender of the citadel, and threatened the town 
tion. The first ship we engaged was the San Salvador del Mundo,/ with ruin. In the presence of the priests, they ware employed in 
ef 112 guns, a first rate; we were not farther from her when we | preparing torches, fire-balls, and all the necessary apparatus for 
began than the length of our garden. Her colours son came down, | conflagration; and they in terror fled to the governor, to entreat 
and her fre ceased. [ hailed, and asked if they surrendered; and |him to grant to those mad Englishmen any terms by which they 
when by signs made by a man who stood by the colours, § under- | might get rid of them. He being a worthy, sensible man, full of 
stood that they had, I left her to be taken possession of by somebody | admiration even at the extravagance of the English seamen, and 
behind, and made sail for the next but was very mach surged op | dreading, perhaps, the effects of their despsir, made propositions to 
looking back, to find her colours up again, and her bate re-com-/them of so much kindness, that they were not to be rejected. , The 
menced. We very soon came up with the nest, the San Isidro, 74, | Spaniards found boats to embark them all in their ships again; and 
so close alongside, that a man might jump from one ship to the | before thry parted, gave to every man a loaf and pint of wine, for 
oiher. Our fire carried all before it; and in ten minutes she hau'ed | our boats were al) dashed to pieces in landing. and the provisions 
down her coluurs; but [had been deceived once, and obliged this | lost in the sea. Captains Troubridge and Hood afterwards-dined 
fellow to hoist English colours before T left him, and made a signal} with the governor, and they parted good friends; but we lost in 
for somebody behind to board him, when the admiral ordered the | killed and wounded above 250 men.’—pp. 52, 53. 
Lively frigate to take charge of him. ‘Then making all sail, passing; ‘ Not long after this, the Exceent was ordered to England, not, 
between our Ijne and the enemy, we came up with the San Nicho-| however, before the account of the battle of the Nile had reached 
las, of 8 guns, which happened ut the time to be abreast of the! the blockading squadron before Cadiz; and on that oecasion Col- 
San Joseph, of 112 guns; we did not touch sides, but you cmdd not | lingwood thus writes to his riend, Captain Ball:— 
put a bodkia between us, so that our shot passed through both ships,) ‘L cannot express to you how great my joy was when the news 
and, in attempting to extricate themselves, they got on board each | arrived of the complete aud unparalleled victory which you obtained 
other. 


My good friend, the commodore, had been long engaged | over the French, or wlirt were my emotions of thankfulness that the 
with those ships. and I eame happily to his relief. tor he was dread-| life of my worthy and much respected friend was preserved through 
fally mauled. Having engaged them until their fire ceased en me, | such a day of danger, to his family and his cc atry. T congratulate 
thongh their colours were not down, IT went on to the Santissima , you, my dear friend, on your success. Oh, my dear Ball, how Lhave 
Trinidada, the Spanish Admiral Cordova’s ship, of 132 guns, on | lamented that 1 was not one of yon! Many a victory has been won, 
four complete decks—such a ship as I aever saw before. By this! and I hope many are yet to come, bit there neverhas been, nor will 
time, our masts, sails, and rigging, were so much shot, that we could | be perhaps again, one in which the fruits have been so completely 
not get so near her as | would have been ; bet near enough to re-| gathered, the blow so nobly followed up, andthe consequences so 
ceive much injury {rom her, both in my men and ship. Wewere | fairly brought to account. I have been aimost broken-hearted all 
engaged an hour with this ship, and trimmed her well; she was a|the summer. My ship was in as periect order for any service as 
complete wreck... Several other of our sinps came up, ewd emgaged | those which Were sent; in zeal 1 will yielé'to none; and my friend- 
her at the same time; but everfing approaching, esd the Wh Shalt ehipemy loge-for your admirable oimiral gave me a perticula: 
niards coming Wown upon us. the admiral maodg the signal Qo AMtith- ‘interest in serving with him. IT saw them preparing to leave ws, and 
draw, carrying off the four ships tbat had surrendered to oat hed 'to feave me, with pain: but our good chiet found employment for 
pp- 39, 31. me, and to occupy my mind, seut me to crnize off St. Lucears, to 

And in one addressed to his father-in-law, he says, |intercept—the market-boats, the poor cabbage-carriers! Oh! hu- 

‘ Take it altngether, it is, perhaps, the most brilliant aetiomupen | miliation! 


There, the number of ships was | power, [ should have died with indignation. I am tired of it; and 
nearly equal; here, the enemy were nearly double—28 gus more | you will believe I am glad that to-morrow I depart fer England.’— 
would have made them double our force: there. they had oly two | pp. 62. 63. 
3-deckers, and we had eight or nine: here, the enemy bad six| In January, 1799, the Excellent was paid off, by which Captain 
3-deckers, and one (the Santissima Trinidada) of 4 decks, while we| Collingwood was enabled to return to his beloved family in the 
ihad only two first-rates, and four 90-gun ships, and of our fifteen) north: but his rep se was of short duration, for in a few weeks be 
| ships. one was a little 64, the Diadem, [ am sure you will admire | was raised to the rank of rear-admiral, and ordered to hoist his flag 
the fortitude and magnanimity of Sir John Jervis, in determining to! in the Triumph, then belonging to the Channel fleet; and in the 
attack so superior a force; but should we not be grateful to him who} month of July, he writes to say, ‘ You must not be surprised if you 
had such confidence in his fleet. that he thought no force teo great! hear of the arrival of the combined fleets of Carthagena at Brest,’— 
forthem? ‘Though the different ships were very differently circum-|a prediction that was speedily fulfilled; for, on the 21st of thai 
| stanced, and bore unequal shares in the action, all have the merit of | month, this fleet sailed for Brest, followed by Lord Keith, who bad 
| having done their utmost. Afier I had driven che San Nicholas on) been shut up in Mabon, and who, on his arrival off the former bai 
| board the Josef, and left them, on their fire ceasing, to be taken’ bour, on the 14th of August. discovered that the enemy had entered 
| possession of by somebody behind, they fell on board my good friend it the preceding day. The long blockade of Brest, it is well known, 
the commedore ; and a3 they had not surrendered, he, in his own | was extremely harassing and irksome to those employed on it, and 
| active person, at the head of his ship’s company. boarded them, and! the rigorous system pursued, of keeping the ships out at all seasons 
| drove the Spaniards from deck to deck at the point of their swerds, |} and preventing communication with each other, as well all accom 
| They at last both surrendered; and the commodore, at the quarter-| médation for correspondence with their friends at home, create: 
| deck af a Spanish first-rate. San Josef, received the pre 8, disgust throughout the whole fleet. No man could be more attache: 
the swords of the officers of the two ships, while one of his/Sailors) te his profession than Admiral Colliigwood, ar. none had more 
bundled them up with as much composure as he would have made} correct notions of discipline; but this blockade of Brest seems to 
a faggot, though twenty-two sail of their line were still within gan-} have annoyed him equaily with others :— 
| shot.’—p 32. ‘No regard,’ he says, ‘is paid to letters comirg or going, which 
| Nor was Nelson backward in acknowledging the services and! was always an object of the first consideration with Lord Bridport, 
| gallant conduct of his friend on this occasion, Ima letier to the! Lord St. Vincent, and Sir Allan Gardner. Of public matters we 
_know nothing; for we do not even get a newspaper. We are im 
‘The Salvador de! Mundo and San Isidro dropped astern, and | mured within the sides of our ships, and have no knowledge of the 
were fired into in a masterly style by the Excellent, who compelled | world or its ways. Ido assure you, when I reflect on my Jon; 
| the San Isidro to hoist English colours, and I thought the largeship | absence from all that can make me happy, it is very painful to me: 
| Salvador del Mundo had also struck ; but Captain Collingwood, dis- | and what day is there that I do not lament the continuance of th: 
daining the er po of taking possession of beaten enem‘es, nost! war? We are wandering before this port, with np grospect 0 
ied up, with every sail set, to save his old friend and | change for the better. Nothing good can happen to us Sort ol 
}messmate, who was to all appearance in a critical situation, the | peace. Every officer and man in the fleet is impatient for release 
I cee 
The Blenhain | disgust growing round me very fast. Instead of softening the rigouis 
| being a-head of the San Nicholas, andthe Culloden crippled ant | of a service which must, from its nature, be attended “with many 
, and hanling up her mainsail ju¢ | anxieties, painful wafchings, and deprivation of every as like 











| 


: : ; On the break- | astern, passed within ten feet of the San Nicholas, giving her a mo4| comfort, a contrary system is pursued, which has not extended to 
ng out of the French war, in the latter of these years, he was appoin- | awful and tremendous fire. 
te 


The San Nicholas lufling-up, the San, me; but I see its effects on others, and deplore them. What I fee! 
Josef fell aboard of her, and the Excellent passed on to the Santis as a great misfortune, -is, that there is no exercise of the military part 
sima Trinidada.’—pp. 34, 55. | of the duty, no practice of those movements, by a facility in which 

To himself Nelson writes thus :— | ue flect is made superior to another. Whoever comes here igno 
‘My dearest friend, “ A friend in need is a friénd indeed,” wat) rant in these points, must remain so; for he will find other em- 


conduct of the Barfleur was most conspicuous ; and the rear-admirat | never more truly verified than by your most noble and gallant con! ployment, about blankets, and pig-stics, and tumbling provisions ov! 


was mentioned by Lord Howe with well merited praise, while her 
captain was passed over without notice. This act of capricions par- 
tiality and flagrant injustice was received with surprise and disgust in 
the fleet, ‘The rear-admiral, shortly after the battle, thus speaks of 


him: 


‘I do not know a more brave, capable, or a better officer, in all re- 
speets than captain Collingwood. I think him a very fine character ; 
and J told Lord Chatham, when he was at Portsmouth, that if ever 


duct yesterday, in sparing the Captain from further loss; and I beg, of one ship into another. How the times are changed! Once 
both asa public officer and a friend, you will accept my most sincer¢ when officers met, the first question was,—What news of the Frencl:' 
thanks.’ | Is there any prospact of their coming to sea? Now, there is no soli- 
Indeed, the conduct of the Excellent was the theme of praise frond citude on that subject, and the hope of paace alone engages t! 
all quarters, which her commander appears to have received witlt attention of every body.’—p. 69. 
feelings of gratitude, and with that becoming modesty which, The following letter to his. father in-law, dated froo” Tovbes. 
through all his career formed a marked feature in his character.\speaks most strongly the feelings of a mind harassed and almos! 
When Lord St. Vincent informed him that he was to receive oue worn-out, by that unremitting and rigerous svstem of blockate 





aI 





But for the consciousness that I did not desefye degra- 
record; and f cannot help feeling an almost spiteful satisiaction tlt | gradation from any hand, and that my good estimation would not * 
iis Ist of June (grand as itwas) bears no} be depreciated in the minds of honourable men by the caprice o/ 
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not less injurious to the ships than to their crews, and expensive 
beyond measure, as one-third more than the otherwise neces- 
sary number of ships were required for reliefs. 


“It is a great comfort to me, banished as 1 am from all that is dear: 


to me, to learn that my beloved Sareh and her girls are well. Would 
to heaven it were peace! that I might come, and for the rest of my 
life be blessed in their affection. Indeed, this unremitting bard ser- 
vice is a great sacrifice, giving up all that is pleasurable to the soul, 
or soothing to the mind, and engaging in « constant contest with the 
elements, or with tempers and dispositions as Loistérous and untract- 
able. Great allowance should be made for us when we come on 
shore; for being long in the babits of absolute eommand, we grow 
impatient of contradiction, and are unfitted for the gentle intercourse 
of quiet life. Iam really in great hopes that it will not be long before 
the experiment will be made upon me, for [ think we shall soon have 
peace ; and I assure you that [ will endeavour to conduct myself with 
as much moderation as possible. I have come to another resolution, 
which is, when this war is happily terminated, to think no more ot 
ships, but pass the rest of my days in the bosom of my family, where 
1 think my prospects of happiness are equal to any man’s.’—p. 79. 

The short truce of 1802 enabled Admiral Collingwood once more 
to return to his family at Morpeth, where he enjoyed a brief period 
of happiness in superintending the education of his daughters. — 

‘His amusements,’ says his biographer, ‘ were found in the inter- 
course with his family, in drawing, planting, and the 
his garden, which was on the bank of the beautiful river Wansbeck; 
but, he continues, ‘ while, 
thus fully realizing those hopes of happiness which he had so long 
entertained, hostilities with France re-commenced ; and in the spring 
of 1803 he was once more called away from his home, to v-hich he 
never returned again. The exact date ot his departure from the 
north does net appear; but in the narrative of his life, from whieh 
several extracts hate already been made, he observes, ‘‘ Since 1793, 
I have beén only one year at home. ‘To my own children I am 
scarcely known ; but while [ have bea!th and strength to serve my 
couutry, I consider that health and strength to be its due; and if | 
serve it successfully, as [ have ever done iaithtully, my children will 
uot want friends.” ’—p. 79. 

We have found, much to our satisfaction, another great planter 
in Lord Collingwood: To his trees he continually recurs in his 
letters to his fainily: often does be express his sorrow thut so many 
of the Terrarvm Domini shouid neglect their woods ‘ merely because 
one can’t put in oaks this year and play at eards with them in St. 
James’s Street the neat.’ In fact, he considered the customary 
neglect of our forests, as a circumstance likely to entail the most 
serious national «vils on future generations. He used, it seems, to 


correspond regularly with his old gardener on rural matters, espe- | 


cially the nursery-ground, and we wish Mr. N. Collingwood had 
given us at least one specimen of that correspondence. 
(To be continued. 
—>— 


LETTERS TO THE STUDENTS OF GLASGOW. 
BY T. CAMPBELL.—LETTER V. 


It was not till late in the history of the Museum, and till afier the 
beneficent reignyof the three first Ptolemies, that Alexandrian astro- 
ivomy rose to the aeuith of its excellence. Eratosthenes, great as 
be was in scholarship and geegraphy, disfigured his astronomical 
writings by an admixture of astrology. Timocharis and Aristellus, 
it is true, had the merit, even in the reign of the first Evergetes, of 
drawing learned attention from those popular reveries to scientific 
principles; and Conon® and Aristarclius left remarks on tie heavens, 
hat were important to future observers. Yet till Hipparchus ap- 
peared, astronomy was still struggling with the imperfection ef 
mathematics to attain the rank of area! science. In the mean time; 
that is earlier than Hipparehus, it is curious to find Aristarehus start- 
ing a conception of the earth's motion round the sun, and, according 
tu Sextus the E-mpirie, giving it out as original and unborzowed. MW 
this be true, and if we may also trust thé collateral tradition, that the 


idea excited religious prejudices, it is clear that whetever similar po-jAi- meridian of 


a 


tion Pythagoras bad entertained on the subject, his theory had been | ria yy thosé “tables were 
; 


nearly forgotten by the Greeks. This much is certain, that although 
Aristarchus’s name stood high among the earlier astronomers, his 
particular doctrine of the earth’s motion never took root-in the Alex- 
andrian school. Are we to suppose, then, that he weet Seep 
ed by arguments which were ignorantly opposed ofMoverlooked? 
The far greater probability is, that he merely threw out a conjecture 
to which, true as it was, he had no means of affording scientific sup- 
port. At atime when the astronomer possessed neitber telescopes 
nor logarithms, nor algebra, the suggestion of truth itself, as to the sys- 
‘em of the universe, appears to have been premature and unavailable 
to science. Accordingly, Apoilonias of Perga, the greatest precur- 
sor of Hipparchus, Hipparchus bimself, and h's successors, including 
Ptolemy, continued to astronomize on the primitive principle of na- 
tural appearances. It inay well surprise-us, that men could have 
elicited wew traths respecting the universe, whilst thus proceeding 
ona falsesystem. Yet such is the fact, and its explanation in the 


ands of Piavfair assumes a pleasiugly intelligible simplicity. ‘The ) matieal purposes. 


Dissertation in \ hich Mr. Playfair-has treated of this subject, is too 
popular to require entire quotation, and too compressed to be suscep- 









_ €b¢ Avoron. 


1 He discovered the eccentricity of the sun’s path to be one twen- 
lty-fourtlrof its orbit. ‘To measure the relative distances of Jne ce- 
' lestial betdies; he invented a peculiar method, which has been called 
his diagram, and he made importaut discoveries respecting the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. He left his predecessors, even Euclid, 
Archimedes, aud Apollonius comparatively behind him in mathe- 
maties, and he invented the stereographic projection, which enables 
us to trace,a map of the world. He determined with great exaet- 
ness the eccentricity of the lunar orbit, and gave new rules for cal- 
culating elipses, both ef the sun and moon. He was the first who 
showed the way to fix geographical positions by longitude and lati- 
tude. Hevefermed the solar year, which lad been hitherto too 
much p&elonged; and he calculated the size and distance of the sun 
and moon with an approach to modern notions of the truth, that fill 
the mind with vevereatial interest. 

His 'ast labour, after finishing the Catalogue of the Stars, was to 
trace them on a solid sphere. ‘This monument of art and science 
was religiousiy preserved for eges inthe Museum of Egypt, and Pto- 
\lemy eppealed to it as a proof that the position of the fixee sters had 
| not been changed since the time of Wipparchus. 

Geogrephy was as raw a science as Astronomy, when the Alex- 
jaudrian Mu-eum commenced its labours. The ocean was still be- 
lieved to surround the earth iv a circular (orm; Europe to be as large 
as Asia, and the torrid zone to be uninhabitable Alexander’s con- 


ee ~~ 
———— 





and it was no longer the opinion of the learned that persons beyond 


j@dut stid! ihere was such a plentiful ‘ack of knowledge as to show that 
| neither the navigation of the Carthagenians, nor the Periplus of Af 
rica ordered by Necho, had thrown public light on Geography. 
Whatever advancement in the science took place during the period 
which we are now considering, may be traced to the writings of the 
| Museam, to the expeditions and voyages undertaken by order of the 
| Lagides, and. above all, to the new progress of Astronomy. 
Geegrapby was studied at the Museum by four of its greatest suc- 
‘cessive luminaries, Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, Strabo, and Ptolemy. 
| As we are attending at present only to the history of learning before 
the Augustan age, the two first of those sages alone concern us. 
| ‘The geographical work of Eratosthenes is lost, but we are sure 
| that it was accompanied with a map of the known world more cor- 
| fect than amy which bad preceded it; tat its mathematical part was 
| Original, and that its author, in its historical division, corrected the 
‘errors of many former accounts of Alexander’s conqnests. It is cer- 
tais also, that, ii calculating the earth’s circumference, Eratosthenes 
| came ingotparably nearer to the truth than the geographers of 
| Plato’é dime. 
| Eratosthenes classed the regions of the earth and their inhabitants 
according to the degrees of latitude that were known to him. Se- 
| duced as he was by false guides, and inexact as to bis notions of dis- 
‘amt couptries, he nevertheless accuretely described the Mediterra- 
|nean, and, t!:ough he absurdiy connected the Caspian and Scythian 
seas, he knew-the fact of the Atlantic communicating with the In- 
| dian ocean. 
| Hipparchus himself. the Newton of antiquity, was strangely de- 
ceived about several countries in Asia, but he did nearly as much for 
| Geography as for Astronomy. Eratosthenes had committed great 
_ errors by two procedures; in the first place by measuring the earih’s 
_ degrees on a flat map, and in the next place by computing distances 
| from itineraries; a mode’ of computation as despicable to the tru¢ 
' geographer, as that of the log-line, is its solitary use, would be to the 
accomplished and astronomical meriner. Convinced of the inguffi- 
| ciency of itineraries, Hipparchus made scrupulous observatioas on 
ithe Jatitude and longitude of places, and might be said to have 
brought light on the ‘earth’s measurement from above. He made a 
table 6f climates, and traced the duration of days at every given 


gor 





. 


‘hat his labours respecting the degrees of the globe might serve 
posterity, he drew up tables applicable tosix ages, in which he show 
ed the appearance“of the heavens for each degree, reckoning from 
d from the equator to the Northern Pole. 


returned te fhe vagne w€asureme f distance by iineraries—an 
error which Clandius Ptolemy felt to his cost. enw 
ft wuukl be injustice to the Alexandrians to forget that they culti- 
vated both the art and the science of music. From the eagiiest times 
of Greece, inusic was a part of philosophical education Pythago- 
ras established certain doctrines respecting harmony, founded on the 
mathematical relation of sounds, Aristoxenus of Térentum, a disci- 
| ple of Aristotle, had risén up in rebellion against thistheory. - Tie 
ythagoreans, by their rigid adherence to calculation, and the aceu- 
| rate divisions of the moénochord, might be said to have trusted more 
| to the eye than the ear respecting perfect consonance. They-left 
| nothing to the decision of the auditory organ, which they conceived 
as incapable to decide on harmony without visible signs. as tlie eye 
| to direct the formation of a circle without a pair of compasses.” Aris- 
| {oxenus,on the contrary, referred every thing tothe ear. He thought 
the senses sufficiently accurate for musical, though -not for mathe- 








{ 


The philosophy of the Pythagofeans, their velo- 


tempt. His triumph for a while was complete All! the musicians 








moe ccna reennnr n re 
—_—— 


_ thing to do with Alexandria.” ‘The first historian of that place who 


‘gave an account of the Macedonian conqueror, was Ptolemy ; 
himself, the founder of the Greek-igyptiam monarchy, and to him 
_ the blame of exaggeration was never a plied ; secu, on the con- 
| trary, was a model of exattness and i iality. No less remote 
, from the character of a romancer (deceived though be mene 
‘times be unintentionally) was the great and variously gifted Eratos- 
thenes, already mentioned. After those two writers had corrected 
imuny mistakes kepeotiog the history of Alexander, the Museum 
| scems no longer to have concerned itself about the Macedonian hero. 
Such has heen the havoc made by time and war in the works of 
brat seat of literature, that it becomes tiresome to enumerate its au- 
‘thors only for the sake of regretting the paucity or non-existence of 
their remains. Snfliceit tosay, that if the Maseum produced no 
| first-rate historian, it furnished immense materials for historical com- 
(pilation. Even the biography of philosophers was not neglected, 
and if those worthies had a tormentof in the witty Sillographer 
5 arnen they had grave end earnest champions in a Sotion and 
Satyrus, ° 
| Allihe sages of the Alexandrian school were either Greeks by birth, 
or the descendants of Grecian scholars Eevee and its sleepy priest- 
hood seem to have taken litile interest in the Iearned toils of the Helle- 
‘nic colony; though there was one exception to this indifference in 
Manetho, tho wrote a history of bis hative couatry-in Greek, and 


cultivation of | guests bed, no doubt, dissipated some prejudices against foreigners ; | inscribed it tothe second Ptolemy, There is no proof, however, that 


| this priest of Diospolis was really a member ofthe Museo, any more 


in cheerfulness and tranquillity, he was | ‘he Caspian sea had but a single eye, and feet like those of a goat. | than Aristobulusthe Jew, who contrivedto show that Plato had drawn 


i his doctrines from Moses, The Jews were affronted, that a heathen, 
like Maneihko, in the hated land of their oid bondage, should dare to 
differ from their own chronology. Their writers, therefore, always 
speak of bim with asperity, ‘though, if he had been as badas they 
represent him, his cheateries would have been nothing to those of 
the cireumcised Avistobulus. For Manetho’s difference from bible _ 
chronology, it may fairly be pleaded that the old Egyptian archives 
had been, in all probability, destroyed ty Cambyses. Another ob- 
jection to his antiquities of Egyptis, that ihey were full of fables ; 
hut if we are to reject the history of every people for having a febu- 
lous commencement, but few srethe nétions whom we should not 
‘consign t) oblivion! ir Isaac Newtou showed a leaning to believe 
in many partsof Manetho. His agcessto the most sacred records 
of his cOuntry is indubitable, and it must be lomented that we have 
so few fragments of a writer who, in several points of Egyptian 
| history, is allowed to have-corrected even Herodotus. | 

Thou have spoken thus freely of the Jews, do not wish to di- 
vert th students of history from recolletting that their literary and 
political annals offer a rich field for inquiry Serie the period of the 
Greek empire in Egypt. Under the first and best Ptolemies, they 
lived peaceable and prosperous. Under the degenerate Lagides, 
they drew the sword and maintained a war of heroic resistanee, 
which is recorded in books confessedly apoeryphal as to divine in- 
pinto o, but full of the noblest human interest. It was probably in 
the reign of Philadelphbus, that a Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
mont \was added to the Alexandriar library. At this period, the 
Jews Lad lost their old Hebrew asa vernacular tongue since the 
Captivity, and even their Chaldean had begun to be forgotten. 
So that Greek had net oniy become their common language in 
Egypt, but had found its way into te synagogue and Sanhedrin. 
which they had at Alexandria as well as Jerusalem Nothing is 
easier, therefore, than to imagine how the Ptolemies might have 
acquired a version of their steered books. without believing the mar- 
vellous legends of the translators having been shipped to the Isle of 
Pharos, and there shut up im separate cells. 

Alexandria, upon the whole, certainly extended the scope of his- 
torical knowledge; yet, ia-comparison with the contemporary 
Greek ,world, it must be confessed that its school was less prolific 
and, wririous in History. For in spite of the fabulous taint thet 
dintini: hes the value of those Greek writers who can be proved not 
to have \belonged to the Museum, several writers respecting Alexan- 
der, w4om Egypt camnot claim; deserve a grateful remembrance in 
the ann ls of literature. « To this class belong Charis, who wrote the 


leeted by bis sactessors, who priv. ife of the C ; Epbinpus, who described his fumeral; 
Beton a: inet, traced e nth of bis land armies; and 


Nearchu 3, whe’ ‘a lenves Of his fleet. 

After she first transports ‘of —— for the Macedonian hem 
had subs: ded. a laudable passion fused among all the writers 
of the Gireek totgue for describing the countries which Grecian 
valour ad genius had thrown open to learned acquaintance; and 
Chalder ‘Phornicia, Ingig, Syria, and Bythinia, became the subjects 
of histe vestigation.} ‘The proper Greeks also recurred ‘to their 
native . “ities, amd’ published more acevunts of them than the 
Alexandritws, who confined their notices of the subject to indirect 
informati:ba, which they communicated in works of philology. Iu 
this abundé nce of historical works, Greece had to boast of two that 
rose highiy above mediocrity, and to which the Alexandrian school 
could oppdse no parallel. ‘The first of these was Aratus’s History of 
the Achaisn league, which.is unhappily lost. The second and still 

reater wags the Workof Polybius, that was writtenas its continuation. 
t may be .talled a general history of the world for fifty years, dufin 





| Cities, vibrations, and proportions, he therefore rejected with ¢on-| the march) of Roman power towards its climax, from the beginning “ 


) of the secind Punic war to tlie end of the kingdom of Macedon. 


tible af abridgment In substance he conveys, thai when the oid of Greece declared themselves Aristoxenians; and we may join our! Of its forty books only five remain entire, with fragments of the 
and simple hypothesis sf the stars moving eastward in circles and at | own homage to that of the Greeks, since-a part of his works has | succeeding twelve, 


an uniform rate was com ndicied by their motions being palpably 
served to be sometimes wastwerd as well as uniform—two circular 


| Come down to us. ; 
The Alexandrians, passionately fond ot plays, spectacles and mu- 


Polybius was born at Megalopolis, in Artadia, about 200 years 
| before our era. His father was a genera! and astatesman, and from 


movements instead of one wer imputed to those orbs, in order to} sit, #gere also occupied with musical theories; but we may antici- | his youth our historian was instructed in the sciences of politics and 


explain, or we should perhaps ody say, to express, their irregutari- | pate'that their scientific propensities turned to the mathematical, and | war. 


’ Ile attended his father, who went as a diplomatisi to Egypt; 


ties. Apollonius applied thts metho! of epicycles to the fixed stars. | not to the natural and luxuriant system of harmony. Euclid took jhe treated in person ay an ambassador with the Roman generals ; 
Hipparchus extended the same theory.to the sun, in order to recon-| up the subject and re-established the geometric ‘principles of music | and he commanded the Achewan cavalry. The battle of Pydna leit 


cile his apparently unequal movements. * Mr. Playfair’s remark de- 
serves our particular notice, namely, that Whe ancient astronomers 
never appear to have considered the epicycles and deferents which 


they employed in their system as having a positive physical existence, | be spared to us on this topic, if the mummy of any ofd Alexandrian | ry, Polybius 


or a3 serving to explain the causes of the celestial wotions. They 
syem to have considered them merely as mathemathal diagrams, 
sorving to represent those motions, as geometrical expressions of 
certain general facts, which readily furnished the rules of as*sonoml- 
eucalculation. By this means every inequality in the angulay mo- 
tion of a planet may, at least, be nearly represented, and the predy- 


tion of astronomical phenomena, the calculation of tables, and the} gic powers. 
comparison of those tabies with observation, became matters of| began to rear the fabric of Mixed Mathematics. 


great facility. 
inaterially contributed to the discovery of truth. 

Hipparchus, the glory of Alexandrian astronomy, was born in Bi- 
tiynia, and had studied the heavens in his native climate, as well as 
in Rhodes, before he passed into Egypt. Every one of his many la- 


bours forms the subject of a pasegyric for him. The ancients long! who, in destiny as weil as talents, so far resembled our own Sir Ri-|berus. For in the high 
possessed his precious dissertatious, and Ptolemy made great use of | chard Arkwright, that bic first vocation was probably that of a bar- | The absence of speee 
Ile contrived the hvdranlic organ end other machines, both | 


tem. Only two of his works survive, viz. his Catalogue of the 

Stars. and bis Commentary on the ‘Phenomena of Aratus; the lat- 

fer a juscule pvcduciion, and known to be unworthy of bis better 
‘ais 


*ronomer Delambre who thinks of him very differently from 
Virgil 

| Vide Mr. Playfair’s Dissertation prefixed to the 
‘he Eneyclopadia 


on their ancient and Square Pythagorean honours. Eratosthenes 
also regarded music as a branch of mathematics, and poablished an 
| elaborate work on the subject. Wiat a world of speculation might 





| fiddier conld be only brought to life! 


Before the establishment of the Museum, philosophers were ac- 
the angles of incidence and reflection, and that great principle of 
| moving force, according to which weight is balanced by velocity, — 
a principle expanded or ramified in what are called the five mecha- 


Light, matter, and 


‘Thus a system, which was at least negatively false, | moti#y, Were subjected to the investivation of their geometry, and 


| great prt ciency was attained in all those ingertious arts, which either 
jin perdeso 


| father of mechani Nearly contemporary with him was Ctesibius, 


| ber. ' 
j curious and useful. His schotas Heron and Bit 
| missile Weapons, which are happy preserved. 


wrote treatises on 


| The Alexandrians have been incessantly accused of having been | 
Monstsur Matter, however, in his | 
Conon’s reputation is, however, but slightly rated by the modern | able dissertation on their school. has shown (Se exaggerated length to | of Ptolemy Soter. 


, the greatest corrupters of history. 


which this charge has been carried. Chaussardy a his translation of 
Arrian, groups the whole first class of the historians o¥ Alexander the 


| quainted with the linear propagation of light, the equality between | 


On the basis of these observations, the Alexandrians | 


yarform the most unequivocal distinction between civi- 
| lized and Barboue nations. Archimedes hes been justly called the | 


him a captive, in which situation he was conducted to Rome; but 
there he acquired the friendship of Scipio and Fabius, and whilst the 
_ victor of Cartharge agsisted witi Roman archives in writing his histe- 
, With a gratitude that was perhaps over accordant, lent 
| iis militagy talents to aid the oypressors of the world. Yet when 
his own country \%ag lost, he unqueMionably consoled and lessened 
its distresses; and When Scipio was dead, he returned thither and 
passed the remainder of his life. 

Whilst he lived afaong the Romans, he became better acquainted 
| With their laws than their own statesmen ; and such was bis ardour 
for military knowledge, that he traced every step of Hanibal’smareh 
over the Alps, and every conquest of Scipic in Spain. 

Polybius is not eloquent like Thucydides, nor poetical like Herod- 
| Otus, nor as perspicuous as Xenophon. He gives us the first drauglt 
of his thoughts. Heis harsh in cadance, and is accused of Roman 
| isms in expression. But these ac eetoks from his merit can as 
easily be spared to criticisin as te Wade hutstes thrown out to Cer- 
her qualities of an historian he has no superior. 
es cannot unfavourably distinguish him from * 





Chaussard places at the bead of the Aléxandvian romancers He- 
gesias, Camsthenes, Clitarchus and others. But the historian Hege- 
sias had no gonnexion with the school of Egypt, and was a different 
person from the philosopher of the same name who lived at the court 
é Calisthenes of Olynthus, Onesicrates of ASgina, 
and Clitarchus, were equally separated from the Alexandrian school. 
They were Greek, not Greco-Egyptian writers; and whatever bad 





Supplement of | Great, under the name of the Alexandrian romancers: and at the | taste in history they may have communicated to Egypt, they derived 


head uf these he places a suite of writers, not one of whom had any ' none from that quarter, 















—_—_— 


‘Thucydides, to a modern taste for history ; and if he is less clear than 
Xenophon, it is because his subject is more entangled: He is vivid 
and compact in recital, expansive in his views, and most sagacious In 
tracing events to their causes. Political and military knowledge 
beams upon his path at every step. He is the tactician’s guide, and 
perhaps his only fault in moral! feeling is that his impartiality as a 
soldier absorbs his sympathy for the victims of his military skill. 
Brutus had him ever in his hands, and some of the finest passages In 
Livy can be traced to this Greek historian. ; . 

From ail that can be ascertained of the Alexandrian school, it must 
be owned, that History, Comedy, and Speculative Philosophy. 
owed it no great debis for their advancemenc. Yet in Poetry, it 
evidently occupies a distinguished rank; and with regard to Medi- 
cine, Mathematics, Mechanics. and Astronomy, the shades of the | 
greatest modern reformers of Europe would surely inform us that 


Science cannot look back too gratefully tuthe memory of Alexan- 
dria. 
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PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
From the London Gazeites. 

War-Offiee, April 14, 1824 —Ist Regt. ot Drag. Guards, Lt. J. 8 
Manning, to be Capt. by pur. v Quicke, who retires; Cor. C. 5. 
Smith, to be Lt. by pur. v Manning; and Wadham Locke, Gent. to 
be Cornet, by pur. v Smith—all dated April 3, 18283. 19th Regt. ol 
Foot—Ens. W. Bernard, to be Li. withoat pur. v Atkins, dec. dated 
Jan. 25, 1828; and G. Landman, Gent) to be Ens. v Bernard, dated 
April 3, 1828. 31st do—Ens. G. F. White, to be Lt without pur v) 
Douglas, dec dated April 3, 1828; A Dickson, Gent. to be Ens. | 
without par. v Primrose, prom. dated April 2, 1828; and 'T. C. Kel- | 
ly, Gent. to be ditto, without pur. v White, dated Apri! 3, 1820. 53d | 
do—A. F. Bond, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v_ Preitijohn, dec. | 
dated April 3, 1828. 54th Regt.of Foot—Ens J. Meilis, from the 

66th Foot, to be Lt. by pur. ¥ Kennedy, prom. dated April 3, 1823. | 
66th do—Capt. C. L. Wingfield, from the 95th Foot, to be Capt. v 

Calcraft, who exc.; and N. D. Lane, Gent. to be Pins. by pur. v 
Mellis, prom. im the 54th Regt.—both dated Aprit 3, 1828. 73d do 





oe 


dated April 3, 1828. 95th do—Capt. G. H. Caleraft, trom the 66th 
Foot, to be Capt. v Wingfield, who exc. dated April 3, 1828. 98th 
do—Lt. H. Eyre, to be Capt. by pur. v Baron, who retires; Uns. 'T. 


Ens. by pur. v Edwards—all dated April 3, 1528. i 
Ens. J. Russell, to be Lt. by pur. v Dickenson, appointed Adjatant; 
J. Findlay, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v Russe!ll—both dated April 
3, 1828. 
Staff.—Lt. Col Lord C. Fitzroy, from the half pay, to be Laspect- 


dee. dated April 3, 1o23. é 
Memorandum.—The Christian and Surnames of the Lt. of the 15th 
Light Dragoous are Henry Griffiths, and not Jéseph Gritfith,as here- 


Monthly Military Obituary. 
Lieutenant-Generals.—Daron de Hochepied, late Colonel of 103d 


Mejor-General Lord Frederick Bentinck, 50th Foot, Rome. 

Major Dunn, balf-pay, Unattached. 

Captains—W C. Clarke, 6th Foot, Bombay; J. M Cameron, 
53th Foot, Cape of Good Hope; Brown 93d Foot, St. Kitt’s G oldic, 
b. p.;24th Dgs. Paimer,h.p. Unattached, Portumna: Ridge, h. p. New- 
Brunswick Fencibles, Kilkenny; Sutherland, late Invalids, Lnver- 
ness; Frith, h p. York Rangers, St. Servans, France; Chariton 
retired full-pay, Royal Artillery, Exeter. 

Lreutenants.—Story, late of Ist Life Guards, Maidenhead ;; Will- 
jams, 14th-Foot, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Dolman, Adjutant, 86th 
Foot, Barbados; Cahill, Adjutant, 91st Foot, Montego Bay, Jamai- 
ca; Bridgman, half-pay, Grenadier Guards; Mo#ritt, b. p., 64th. Foot ; 
Bond, h. p. 39th Foot; Daty. h.-p. 83d Foot ¥Cornfute, h.p. Don 
ald’s Recruiting Corps; Hockley; h. p. 88Ih Foot: Pring te, h. p. 
independents}; Smith, h. p. Royal Artillery Drivers, Wey*mouth. 

Paymaster Steward, half-pay, Sth West India Regiment. 

Quartermasters—Ca)laghy, half-pay, tate of the 92d Foot, Jamaica ; 
Goulburn, h. p. Ancient British Fencible Cavalry. 

Medical Department—Surgeon Armstrong, Grenadier Guards, 
Edinburgh; ditto Cringan, half-pay, 25th Foot. Sanquhat, North 
Britain ; Assistant Surgeon Jones, half-pay, 15th Foot; ditto Burges, 
60th Foot, on passage from the Gambia; citto ‘Thompson, half-pay, 
12th Foot. 


’ 


—j>—. 

CROSSING THE LINE AND SHAVING. 
“There it is at last,”’ said the midshipman of the watch toa young 
Trish cadet, who was standing near him on geo ocay of an outward- 
bound East Indiaman : “there it is at last.” “What it?” esked the 

oung soldier. “The line, to be sure—the equinoctial line, which we 
have all been so anxiously looking out for.” ‘‘Ah, now,-~sure you 
don’t mane to persuade me that you cansee it?” ‘Take my glass 
then, and look out yonder about a point on the lee bow, and per- 
suate yourself whether you can see itor not.” The youug Irishman 
had no sooner put his eye to the tube, than he exclaimed, “Sure and 
there is a line yonder ; [ do not see it without the glass, but it cannot 
be very far off.’, ‘No it is net very far off,” said the Mid, laughing 
heartily ; “it is allin your eye, Pat. Do you remember the story of 
the fly on the clergyman’s spectacles ? Look at the glass.’—On, ex- 
amination Pat found a hair sticking horizontally across the lower 
lens of the telescope, which had been fixed there by the mischievous 
Mid. : 

The son was just setting—the clouds were tinged with all the gor- 
geous hues ofa tropical sky, assuming every variety of strange and 
grotesque appearance, and the water reflected Beak the image of the 
heavens, if possible, with increased splendour. As far as the eye 
could reach, nothing was visible but the glassy undulating surface of 
the sea, tremylously rippled bere and there undey the partial influ- 
ence of the ¢at’s paws,t which played over it. The ship was gliding 
slowly over the smooth expanse of water—her large sails flapping 
heavily against the masts as the sea rose and fell, and her smaller 
canvass just swelling with the breeze, and lending its feeble aid to 
urge her onwards. Groups of passengers were lounging up and 
ftown the quarter-deck and poop, or leaning over the hammock net- 
tings, admiring the beauties of the evening, while the ship’s musicians 
were doing all in their power tomurder time and harmony for their 
amusement, The seamen were in high glee. for the quarter master 
had heard the officer of the forenoon watch report the latitude at 
noon to the Captain 20 deg. N.; and they knew that Neptune would 
soon make his appearance, Just as the increasing dusk of evening 
began to render objects indistinct and obscure, the /ookoy! on the 
forecastle called out, “A light right ahead, Sir!” “Very well, my 
boy ; keep your eye upon it, and let me kuow if we near it,” said 
the officer of the deck. In a short time the man exclaimed, “The 
light is close alboard of us, Sir ;” and immediately a loud confused 
roaring noise was heard, and a Stentorian voice bawled out, “Ho! 


oe 


+ Light and fitful airs. 





—W. H. Kenny, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v Bamiord, prom. | of the king of the sea. 


M. Edwards, to be Lt. by pur. v Eyre; G. D. Blakiston, Gent. to be | 
2d W. 1. ie 


ing Field-Officer of Militia, in the Ionian Islands, vy Sir C. Sutton, | cried a loud voice ; 


tofore stated. | 


Yoot; Sir Alan Cameron, K. C.B.79th Foot, Pulham, Mid Desex'| 


Zhe Albion. 
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the ship ahoy!” “Hollo !” gaid the officer. ‘What shi 
“The Hea tree.” “What! my old friend Captain Blowhard! He 
is welcomé back again. ‘Yell him, his old friend Neptune means to 
pay him a visit to-morrow at ten o'clock, and hopes he will warn his 
children to have their chins in readiness for his razor. Good night.” 
“ Good night.” “Won't you go forward and see Neptune’s car,”’ 
said the young Mid, to our friend Pat; it is worth your while to 
look at the old boy whisking along at the tail of halfa score of dol- 


is that ?”’ 


Case 


= 


“How long is it since you left it?”—but Saunders 
perience: he set his teeth, pressed his lips together, and sat a Judi- 
crous picture of fear mixed with desperate resolutien. “A close 
Scot, I see,” said Neptune; “give him seap to soften his phizzog, 
and teach him to opem his mouth.” The Bechet lathered his patient’s 
cheeks with tar, brandished his smootiest razor with most becomin 

grace, and completed the operation without scraping much skin off. 











had gained ex- 








phins, with a poop light, as big as the full moon, blazing over his 
stern : yoncan see him quite lain from the forecastle.” “Sure, I'l) go 
see the fun whatever it is,” said Pat, and off they ran,followed by about 
a dozen ofthe poop loungers,—the reefer suddenly disappearing un- 
der the gallleydeck, while the cads rushed upon the forecastle, where 


they had hardly effected a sate landing, when—splash—splash— | 


splash—bucket after bucket of water came down upon their heads 
from the foretop; and toud shouts of laughter from all parts of the 
ship indicated the general joy at witvessing the astonishment and 
discomfiture of the gulpins. In the meantime, Neptune’s ear, in the 
shape of a lighted tar-barrel, went slowly astern, casting an unsteady 
flickering light on tha sails and rigging as it passed, and was seen 
floating in the ship's wake, till its dwindling fame disappeared in the 
distance, like a star sinking beneath the horizon. 

The character of the scene was completely aitered since the final 
disappearance of the sun below the horizon. A briliant moon shone 
clearly in a bright and cloudless sky, her bright beams riding on a 
path of liquid silver over the sea, while the Senne shadow of the 
ship seemed to be skimming its way through the myriads of glittering 
stars, reilected from the thickly-studded heaven. , 

No sooner were the decks washed in the morning, than the ‘‘ac- 
tive note of preparation” was heard among the eager sailors, who 
hed been for weeks anticipating the pleasures of that day. The jol- 
ly boat full to the gunwale, was ready to answer the purpose of a 
comfertable bathing tub, and a party coloured pole erected over 
it, with a sign purporting that this was Neptune’s easy shaving- 
shop. A screen was drawn across the fore part of the waist, to con- 
ceal the operations of the actors in the approaching ceremony. Ali 
was bustle and animation: the carpenters gang converting an old 
gun-carriage into a triumphal car; the gunner preparing flags for its 
decoration; his mate busy with his paint brush bedaubing the tars 
who were to aet as sea horses; and the charioteer preparing and put- 
ting on Neptane’s livery. At length all was ready for the reception 


“Ou deck there !"’ cried the man at the mast head. ‘‘Hollo,” re- 
plied the officer of the watch. “A strange sailin sight, right whead, 
Sir.’ “Very well my boy, can you make out what she is?” “Sie 
looks like a boat, Sir.” ‘The officer made his report to the Captain. 
who desired to be informed when the boat was near the ship. Anrong 
the apparently joyous group on the poop, many a white cheek was 
now seen to belie the loud laughter of its owner. “We are nearing 
the boat fast, Sir,!’—and the Captain made his appearance on deck 
to reconnoitre the approaching stranger. “Ilo! the ship aheoy !”’ 

“lay your maintopsail to the mast, and give us a 
rope forte boat.” “Porecastle there! A rope for the boat. Let go 
the main-top-bowline! Afterguard! square away the mainyard!”’ 
bawled the officer of the deck, repeating the captains orders. 


A bugle note was now heard, and Nepiune made his appearance | 


over the ship’s bows. He was dressed in sheep-skins, wilh a flaxen 
beard descended to his waist, and a ivident in his hand 


}, with a fine 
fish sticking onthe prongs. Aiter he iad desceucted into the waist, the 


| screen we have betore mentioned was withdrawn, and the procession 


moved on. Firstcame te ship's band, fantastically dressed forthe oeca- 
sion, and playing *‘ Rule Britannia,’ with mightand main; next followed 


the triumphal car, decorated with various coloured flags, in which | ; . 
r rhe! “te Sidings - | whose bodies, in about a quarter of av hour, were covere 4] 
} were seated Neptune, Amphitrite, and Triton; and immediately in | eve overed with 


the rear followed the suile, consisiing of the barber, doctor, scribe, 
| Previous to the outset of the procession, all those unfortunates who 
had never crossed the line, were driven below; the gralings wer: 
laid on fore and aft, and sentries stationed at the hatchways to p: 
vent an eseape.» On came the pageant: Neptune looked as nfaies 

as his trident and sheep-skins could make him: Amphitrite, with th 
assistance of a little red paint, and oaknm locks, and arrayed’ in the 
cast-off rebes of some of the lady passengers, wasa passable represen- 
tation of a she monster;—the barber brandished his razers,—the 
seribe displayed his list, and looked vasily knowing. with his thtee- 
cornered hat, floured wig, pea behind his ear, and ink-horn dangling 
at his button-hole; the Lorses pranced as uncouthly, and looked as 
unlike sea-horses, as possible; and the coachn.an, proud of his livery 
and shoulder-knots, cracked his whip, d d his horses for lubder , 
and contrived, by dint of singing oui * hard a-port” to bis horses, to 
weather the aiier hatchway, and then bear up round the capstan, 
where, with a graceful “ pull up’ of the reins, very much like “a 
strong pull at the inain-brace,” and an “avast there” to his obedient 
cattle, he stopped the car. - 

The captain was waiting under the poop awning to receive Mr. 

Neptune, and an interesting conversation commenced, too long to 
be inserted here, but which ended in his Majesty’s giving the Captain 





to understand that bis long morning ride over the waves had given 
himself and his lady a vile cold in the stomach: a hint whichthe 
Captain’s steward perfectly understood, and administered to bis wants 
accordingly. ‘The whole of his suite were immedietely seized with 
the same complaint, and all required the application of the same 
remedy. Neptune then thrust out his trident to the Captain’s stew- 
ard with a graceful air, as if he meant to impale him, but it was mere- 
ly for the purpose of presenting the fish on its prongs, as an adgdision 
to “his honour, the Captain’s dinner; and Madame Neptune pre- 
sented her bottle of trésh milk (which happens to be salt water) for 
the Captain after his long voyage. During this interview, the men 
were ail standing near the gangway, armed with buckets of water, 








Atlength the band struck up ‘Offshe goes.’ «Carry on, you lab- 
bers,’ said the coachman; crack went the whip, off pranced the 
horses, and away whirled the car, which no sooner approached the 
gangway than the procession was greeted with torrents of water, and 
his godship was half smothered with his own element. After the 
first effusions of greeting were over, Neptune left Lis car, and mounted 
up on the booms, where he sat in regal state to superintend the ope- 
rations of the day. Beside him was seated the fair Amphitrite; her 
dripping white rebes glued to her elephant-itke limbs, and her wet 
oakum locks clinging to her cheek, like sea-weed to a weather-beston 
rock. The clerk handed to his Majesty a list of his children, bo 
were recommended to kind and particular attention. “‘ Seunders 
McQuake is the first on the list,” said Neptune: “Bring him up.” 
Away scanipered the tritons (or constables), who were naked to the 
waist, the upper part of their bodies hideously jrinted, fantastic- 
looking caps on their heads, and short painted @aves in their hands. 
The main hatch grating was lifted, and up caxie poor Saunders, with 
a face as white as the handkerchief which covered his eyes, and shiv- 
| ering with anticipat‘on, shouldered by two tritons. His tormentors 

seated him on the edge of the jolly-boat at the gangway, and the 
barber, turning toward Neptune, said “ Please yonr honour, which 
shall I use ?”’ holding up at the same time three razors, two of whicli 
might well have been mi#(aken for saws of different magnitudes, and 
the third made of a emooth iron hoop, without any teeth. 





“Let us 





you come from, Saunders?” “From Scot—oh! oh!” cried the 


and about a dozen party-coloured demi-gods acting as water bailiffs. 


wet swabs, &c. and impatient for the commencement of the fli. } 





The doctor, with his vial of tar-water, and his box of indescribable 
pills, stood by, ready to take advantage of every involuntary gasp of 
the poor Scotchman. At a given signal, the bandage was taken 
from his eyes, and he was thrown suddenly backwards, and left 
floundering in the water till some charitable hand dragged him out. 
Half drowned, and blind with salt water, he rushed onwards, he 
| knew not where, like a hare before its pursuers, and stumbled overa 
rope stretched purposely across the deck as a trap for the unwary, 
and while he lay prostrate he received the contents of all the buckets 
in the ship on his head. Again he rose—again he ran—and again he 
fell; but at last, having run the gauntlet through the whole length of 
the wais!, he gained the fore-castle, seized a bucket, and hastened to 
console himself for his fright and suffering by inflicting upon another 
all that he bad endured himself. All the uninitiated danced to the 
same tune as Saunders, with the barber's variations of—smooth, 
rougher, roughest; and it will be tedious, as well as unnecessary, to 
describe the course of treatment pursued by the doctor towards each 
individual patient. When the whole list of the condemned had 
been gone through, Neptune (now a watery god no longer) dived 
| below to take his share of the extra grog allowed to the ship's com- 
ey: the small sails (which had been previously furled) were set 
vy the watch, and a light breeze springing up, as if in honour of Nep- 
tune’s departure. the Heavitree, with all her canvass spread, began 
to move slowly and steadily through the water beneath its influence. 
—_— 
PRACTICAL DISTINCTION, 

Demerara, although possessing many advantages over the 
}other West Indian Colonies, -especially ia fertility, has, never- 
theless, its share of disadvantages, and among these must prin- 
cipally be reckoned the malignant fever, to which, from a low 
and damp situation, it is peculiarly exposed. In the number of its 
more trifling désagremens, is the cloud of musquitoes which infest 
the shores. It is scarcely possible to convey io any person who jas 
not seen or suffered from these tormenting animals, an idea of their 
number or their venom, especially of one large species, which, what- 
lever may be its correct name. has obtained in that country the ap- 
;pellation of Gallinipper. ‘There are some constitutions te which 
(they seem to pay peculiar attention. and i have seen the trowsers of 
}a person so favoured, dyed red with blood, in the course of an even- 
ling’s drive along the east coast. A circumstance connected with 
| these animals, and which may not be deemed unentertaining, oc. 
| currred in a party where I was present. : "Two gentlemen, somewhat 
| flushed with wine, were boasting oi their respective powers to with- 
| stand the shafts of this winged plague, and after considerable dis- 
cussion, a bet, to determine the question, was offered and accepted. 
[i was arranged that the two thick-skinned candidates should strj 

}° id lving with their faces towards the ground 

the attack of the musquitoes. 











oe ? P; 
, sice by side, awuit 
He who first spoke, uttered any sound 
1% complaint, or resigned his post, was to be considered the loser; 
and the only consolation allowed to either party, was a cigar, given 
in the hopes of guarding their eyes {rdf the stings of the eneray.— 
‘The night happened to be peculiarly suited to the purpose; it was 





| still, hot, and humid; the spot chosen was immediaicly under the 
{windows of the room in which the rest of the party coatinued to 
| enjoy their wine. We took it by turns to watch the candidates— 


blood—to see that they adhered to the compact. It was now evi- 
dent that one was bitten considerably more than his antagonist; but 
a brilliant idea crossed the mind of the greater sufferer, which he 
thus put into immediate execution :-—Being fully aware that when 
his cigar failed him, (and it was now fast drawing to a conclusion) 
be must inevitably be beaten, unsecn beapplied the hot end of the 
femaining poftion, to that part of his Oppeneut’s body in which 
Fielding observes, honour is supposed to reside. "This, as might bave 
been expected, elicited from the paticnt a speedy remark, for, star(- 
ing from the ground, he exclaimed, ** A Gallinipper, by G—d!” 





LAW INTELLIGENCE. 








COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
Stephenson v. Hart and Ano. 

This was an action of trover, to recover the value of certain goods 
which the defendant, who is a carrier, bad undertaken to convey 
safely from Birmingham to London, but which by his alleged necii- 
sence, were not delivered at ihe place to which they were directed 
in consequence of which they were lost to the plantiff. The cre 
was tried before Lord Tenterden at Warwick, dering the last sum- 
| mer assizes, when it appeared that the plantiff, who is a person in 








:| business at Birmingham, had disposed of goods to the value of 30/. to 


}a man who stated his name tobe West, and who tendgved a bill of 
| exchange, drawn as it appeared, by a person named 3a Conte. and 

accepted by another person equally unknown to the plantiff, "who 
notwithstanding, agreed to take the bill in paymeaut and received in- 
structions from West to send the goods by the # arrier’s wagon, direct- 
ed to him at No. 27, Winchester-place, Lonfon. The plantiff accor- 
dingiy packed them up, and having directed them as instruc- 
ted, he sent them to the defendané’s office, and booked them 
for carriage to London, to be delivered as directed. The eoods 
arrived in London in due course, aud were carried to No. 27, ‘Win- 
chester-place, where it was asrertained that no such person as West 
had ever resided there, and they were therefore carried back to the 
defendant's booking office, where they remained for a very consider- 
able time, until at eng the defendant received a'etter from West. 
directing him to sep them to him at the Peahen at St Albin’s, whirl 
was immediately dene, and West got possessionof them. In the 
mean time the bill became due, andit was ascertained that no 
such persoys as the drawer and acceptor were in existence, and the 
bill was mere fraud. ‘The plaintiff then made inquiry about the 
goods, and finding that they had not been delivered as he directed, 
he Srought the present action against the carrier, to recover their val- 
)Ge ; and the jury having heard the whole of the evidence, returned a 
verdict for him for the full amount. 

Wipe Serjt. in the course of last term, moved for a rule ealling on 
the plantiff to show cause why that verdict should not be set aside 
and a new trial granted, on the ground that the verdict had been re- 
turned contrary to the evidence given inthe cause. 

Bosanquet Serjt.a few days since showed cause against the 
j rule, and the ease was then fully argued by the counsel on both 
‘ sides, but the court having a doubt in its mind, as to whether 
j this action was maintainable as an action of trover, desired that 
Mr Sergeant Bosanquet would address them on that point, which the 
| learned sergeant did at some length ; and after baving heard him 
| throughout. 

Parx J. and Burroven J. were of opinion that the action would 
stand as an action of trover, and they were further of opinion, 


} 
| 











that as the bill had been proved to } complete fraud, a t 
hear what he has fo say for himself first,” said Neptune: ‘Where do P ve a complete fraud, and that the 


goods had been obtained from the plaintiff by a person who never 


intended to pay for them, that, in fact he (the plaintiff) had ne 
poor fellow, asthe barber thrust a well-filled tar-brush into his mouth ; egpreemdd) «tae te 


disposed of his right in them, and it being further proved that thes 
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were not deliveted at the place to which they were directed, although 
it was true that they had fallen into the hands of the person for whom 
they were (riginally intended, that the plantiff was competen to 
maintain this action ; and that from all the cireumstances which ap- 
peared beture them, they saw no reason to disturb the verdiet, and 
were therefore of opinion that the rule which had been obtained 
should be charged with costs. 

GasevexJ. agreed with the rest of the Court as to the correctness 
of the verdict; Sut was of opinion that the action could not have 
been maintained as an action oftrover. His dissension ou this point, 
however, would not alter the judgement of the court, as his two 
learned brothers had decided against him,—Rule discharged. 

—g—- 


NEW TARIFF OF THE UNITED STATES. 


AN ACT in alteration of the several acts, imposing Duties on Imports. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, Tat irom and after the first 
day of September, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, in lieu 
of the duties now imposed by law, on the importation of the articles here- 
inafter mentioned, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, the follow- 
ing duties; that is to say: 
st. On iron, in bars o¢ bo'ts, not manufactured, in whole, or in part, by 
rolling, one cent per pound, 














oo per pound. M8 

. 4, And be it further enacted, That, from and after the thirtieth day 
of Jane, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, no drawback of 
duty shall be allowed on the exportation of any spirit distilled in the Uni- 
ted States, from molasses; no drawback shall be allowed on any quanti- 
ty of sail-duck less than fifty bolts, exported in one ship or vessel, at any 
one time. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, from and after the thirtieth day 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid, in lieu of the duties now imposed hy law, on 
window glass, of the sizes above ten inches by fifteen inches, five dollars 
for one hundred square feet: Provided, ‘That all window glass imported 
in plates or sheets, uncut, shall be chargeable with the same rate of duty. 
On vials and bottles not exceeding the capacity of six ounces cach, ove 
dollar and seventy five cents per gross. 

Seo. 6. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That 
from and after the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight bundred and 
twenty-eight, there shal! be levied, collected, and paid, in lieu of the du- 
ties now imposed by law, on ali imported roofing slates, not excesding 
twelve inches in length, by six inches in width, four dollars per ton, on 
all sach slates exceeding twelve, and not exceeding fourteen inches in 
length, five dollars per ton; on ali slates exceeding 14 and not exceeding 
sixteen inches in length, six doliars per ton on all slates exceeding six- 
teen inches, and not exceeding eighteen inches in length, seven dollars 





Qd. Un bar and bolt iron, made wholly, or in part, by rolling, thirty- 
seven dollars per ton: Provided, That all iron in slabs, blooms, loops, 
or other form less finished than tron in bars or bolts, except pigs or cast 


| 
| 


iron, shall be rated as rolled iron, i bars or bolts and pay a duty accord- | 


ingly. 

3d. On iron in pigs, sixty-two and one-half cents per one hundred and 
twelve pounds. : 

4th. Qn iron or steel wire, not exceeding number fourteen, six cents 
per pound; and over number fourteen, ten cents per pound. ‘ 

5th. On round iron, or brazier’s rods, of three-sixteenths to eiglit- 
sixteenths of an inch diameter, inciusive, and on iron, iv nail or spike 
rods, slit or rolled; and on iron in sheets, and hoop iron; and on iron slit 
or rolled for band iron, scroll iron, or casement rods three and one baif 
cents per pound. 

Gth. On axes, adzes, drawing knives, cutting knives, sickles, or reap- 
ing hooks, scythes, spades, shovels, squares of iron or steel; bridle bits 
of ali descriptions, steel yards and scale beams, socket chisels, vices, and 
serews of iron, for wood, called wood screws, ten per cent ad valorem, 
in addition to the present rates of duty. 

7th. On steel, one do!lar and fifiy cents per one hundred and twelwe 
pounds. 

Sth. On lead; in pigs, bars, or sheets, three cents per pound; on leaden 
shot, four cents per pound ; on red or white lead, dry or ground in oy', five 
cents per pound; on litharge, orange mineral, lead manufactured iato 
pipes, and sugar of lead, five cents per pound. 

Src.2. And be it further enacted, That, from and after tbe thirtieth 
day of June, ove thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, tbere shall be 
levied, collected, and paid, on the importation of the articles hereinafter 
mentioned, the following duties in liew of those nuw imposed by law : 

Ist On wool unmanufactered, four cents per pound; and, also, in ad- 
dition thereto, forty per cent. ad valorem, until the thirtieth day of June, 
one thousand eight hundred aad twenty-nine; from which time, an addi- 
tional ad valorem duty of five per cent, shall be unposed, ae@suaily, until 
the whole of said ad valorem duty shall amount to fifty cents. And all 
woo! imported on the skin shali be estimated a3 to weight and value, and 
shall pay the same rate of duty as other imported wool. 

2d. On manufactures of wool, or of whieh woo! shall be a component 
part, (except carpetings, blankets, worsted stuff goods, hombazines, hoise- 
ry, mits, gloves, caps, and bindings.) the actual value of which at the place 
whence imported, shall not exceed fifry cents the square yard, shali be 
deemed to have cost fifty cents the svuare vard, and be charged thereon 
with a duty of forty per centum ad valorem, until the 30:h day of June 

829, and from that time a duty of forty-five per centum ad valorem. Pro- 
vided, That on all manufactures of wool, except flannels, and baizes, the 
actual value of which, at the plate whence imported, shall not exceed thir- 


yard. 
~ 3d. On all manufactures of wool, or of which wool shal! be a compo- 
nent part except as aforesaid, the actual value of which, at the place whence 
imported, shail exceed fifty ceats the square yard and shal! pot exceed one 
otter thre squerctaré-s : 
yard, and be charged thereon with 2 duty of forty per eontnm ad valoe 
rem, until the 30th dav of June 122, and from that time, a duty of forty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 3 
4th. Onali mannutactur:s of woo!, or of which wool shall be a compo- 
nent part, except as aforesaid, the actual value of which, at the place 





per ton; on all slates exceeding eighteen, and not exceeding twenty inthes 


the heartless, the brilliant, the irresistible Roue,) and thus exposes 
his young bride to the machinations of this seducer, who, from the 
instant he first beheld her, had destined her for his prey. The effect 
which Trevor’s conduct produced on the sensitive spirit of Agnes, 
is skilfully related :— 

“ Sick and disappointed, her heart still gluwing with all its warmth 
and feeling, no wondeg that she at first felt like a being left alone in 
the world. It was in vain that she cherished the bepe of still loving 
her husband; his conduct would not permit ber to do it. even if her 
heart could have sanctioned an oblivion that could never come ; 
and daily did the little influence which he retained in her heart 
diminish, till she found herself, in spite of all her efforts to the con- 
trary, in the miserable situation of a wife more than indifferent to the 
only being whom she hada legitimate right te love. 

“ It was in vain that she urged to herself the duty she owed him 
as a husband,—in vain recoliected the obligations she had entailed 
upon herself by the sacred ceremony which bound her to him. She 
had, alas! been too much the creature of feeling, for mere form to 
guide her affections, when feeling was gone; and could not but 
acknowledge to herself that affection had vanished, and that it was 
impossible for her to conjure upto her own mind even the sein- 
blance of a love she no longer experienced. Here was a state for 
such a heart as her’s! a heart overflowing with all the kindliest, ‘all 








in length, eight dollars per ton; on all slates exceeding twenty inches, and 
not exceeding twenty-four inches in length, nine dollars per ton; and on 
all slates exceeding twenty-four inches in jength, ten dollars per ton. And 
that in tieu of the present duties, there be levied, collected, and paid, a 
daty of thirty three and a third per cent, ad valorem, on al! imported ci- 
phering slates. 

Sec.7. And be it further enacted, That all cotton cloths whatsoever, 
or cloths of which cotton shall be a component material, excepting nan- 
keens imported direct from China, the original cost of which, at the place 
whence imported, with the addit.ou of twenty per cent if imported from 
the Cape of Good Hope, or from any place beyond it, and of ten per cent 
if imported from any other place, shai! be less than thirty-five cents the 
square yard, shall, with such addition, be taken, and deemed to have cost 
thirty-five cents the square vard, and charged with duty accordingly. 

Sec.8. And be it further enucted, That in all cases where the duty 
which now is, or hereafter may be, imposed on any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandises, imported into the United States, shall, by law, be regulated by, 
on be directed to be estimated or levied upon the value of the square yard, 
or Of any other quantity or parce! thereof; and in all cases where there is, 
or shall be imposed any ad valorem rate of duty on any goods, wares, or 
merchandises, imported into the United States, it shall be the duty of the 
colfetter within whose district the same spall be imported or entered, to 
eatme the actual value thereof, at the time purchased and place from 
Which the same shali have been imported into the United States, to be ap- 
praised, estimated, and ascertained, and the number of such yards, parceis, 
or qaantities, and such actual value of every of them, as the case may re- 
quire. And itshall in every such case, be the duty of the appraisers of 
the United States, and of every of them, and of every other person who 
shall act as such appraiser, by ali the reasonable ways and means in his 
or their power, to ascertain, estimate, and appraise the true and actual 
value, any invoice or affidavit thereto, io the contrary notwithstanding, 
of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, at the time purchased and 
place from whence the same shall have been imported into the United 
Staies, and the number of such yards, pa-cels, or quantities, and such ac- 
tual value of every of them, as tne case may require; and ail such goods, 
wares, and merchandises, being manufactures of wool, or whereof wool 
shali be a component part, which sball be imperted into the United 
Siates in an unfinished conditien, shall, in every such appraisal, be taken, 
deemed and estimated, by the said appraisers, and every one of them, aud 
every person who shall act as such appraiser, to have been at the time 
purchased and piace from whence the same weie imported, into the Uni- 
ted States, of as great actual value as if the same had been entirely finish- 
ed. And tothe value of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, so as- 
certaiued, there shall, in all cases where the same are or shall be charged 


“~ | with au ad valorem duty, be added ali charges except insurance and also 
ty-three and one-third cents per square yard shall pay 14 cents per square | 


| tweaty per centum on the said actual value and charges, if imported from 


the Cape of Good Hope, or any place beyond the same, or from beyond 


sheaned to have curt one delat the egerte’ 


Cape Horn; or ten per centum if feom any other place or country ; and 
the sard ad valorem rates of duty shall be estimated on such aggregate 
amoum, avy thing in any act to the contrary notwithstaading; Provided, 
That, #0 all Crees Where nny yodds, ~v hes, or ont 1 ject tw au 
valorem duty, or Whereon the daty is or shall be by law reguiated by, or 


| be directed to be esti:naied or levied upon, the vaine of the square yard, 


| 


whence imported, shall exeged one dollar the square yard, aud shali not! 


exceed two dollars and fifty cents the square yard, shall be deemed to have 
cost two dollars and fifty cents the square yard, and be charged with a 
duty thereon of forty por centum ad valorem, wotil the 30th of June, 1829, 
and from that time a duty of forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Sth. All manufagtures of wool, or of which wool shall be a compo- 
nent part, except as aforesaid, the actual value of which, at the place 
whence imported, shall exceed two dollars and fifty cents the square yard, 
and shall not ¢xceed four dollars the square yard, shall be deemed to have 
cost, at the place whence imported, four dotlars the square yard, and a 
duty of forty per cent ad valorem, shall be levied, collected, and paid on 
sich ¢aluation, until the 20th day of June, 1829, and from that time a duty 
of forty-five per cent. ad valorem. 

Gth. On all manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a compo- 
nent part, except as eforesaid, the actual value of which, at the place 
whence imported, shall exceed four dollars the square yard, there shall he 
levied, collected, avd paid, a duty of. forty-five per cent. ad valorem, until 
the S0th day of June, 1629, and froin that time a duty of filly per centum 
ad valorem. 

7th. Cn woollen blankets, hosiery, mits, gloves and bindings, thirty- 
five per cent. ad valorem. On clothing, ready made, fifty per centum ad 
valorem. 

&th. On Brussels, Turkey and Wilton carpets and carpetings, seven- 
ty cents per square yard. On all Venetian and ingrain carpets or carpet 
iag, forty cents per square yard. Qn all other kinds of carpeis or carpet- 
ing of wool, tlax, hemp, or cotton, or parts of either, thirty-two ceats per 
square vard. On all patent, printed or painted, floor cloths, fitty cents per 
square yard. On oil cloth other than that usually denominated parent 
tloor cloth twenty-five cents per yard. On furniture oil cloth, fifteen cents 
per square yard. On floor matting made of flags or other materials, fifteen 
cents per square yard. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from and after the thirtieth 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-cight, there shall 
he levied, collected and paid, on the importation of the following articles, 
in licu of the duty now imposed by law : 

Ist. On unmanufactured hemp, forty-five dollars per toa, until the thir- 
tieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, from which 
time, five dollars per ton in addition, per annum, wotil the duty shall a- 
mount to sixty dollars per ton. On cotton bagging, four aud a half cents 
yer square yard, until the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hun- 
cred and twenty-nine, and afterwards a duty of five ceuts per square yard. 

2d. On unmanvufactured flax, thirty-five dollars per ton, per annum, 
until the thirtieth day of June, one thousand cight huadred and twenty- 


nine, from which time an additional duty of five dollars per ton, per an- | 


num, until the duty shall amount te sixty dollars per ton. 

3d. On sail-dack, nine cents the square yard, and in addition thereto, 
one half cent yearly aati] the same shail amount to twelve and a half cents 
per yard. 

4th. On molasses, ten cents per gallon. 

oth. On ald imported distilled spirits, fifieen cents per gallon, in ad- 
dition to the duty now imposed by law. 

6th. On all manufactures of silk, or of which silk shall he a eompo- 
nent material coming from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, a duty of thir- 
ty per centum ad valorem, the additional duty of five per cent. to take effect 
from and after the 30th day of June, one thousand eight hundred an: 
twenty-nine: and on all other manufactures of gilk, or of whieh silk shall 
be a component material, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

On Indigo an additional duty of five cents the pound from the 30th day 
of dane, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, until the thirtieth 





| 


| 


{ 





or aay osher quantity or parcel thereof, shall have been imported into the 
United alt a country other than that in which the same were ma- 
nufaetured or produced, the appraisers shall value the same at the cur- 
rent value thereof, at the time of purchase before such last exportation to 
the United States in the country where the same may have been originally 
manufactured or produced. 

Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That, in all cases where the actual 
value ¢@ be appraised, estimated, and ascertained, as hereinbefore stated, 
of any goods, wares, or merchandise, imported into the United States, and 
subject to any ad valorem duty, or whereon the duty is regulated by, or 
directed to be imposed or levied on, the value of the square yard, or other 
perre! or quantity thereof, shall, by ten per centum, exceed the invoice va- 
we thcveof,in addition tothe duty imposed by law on the same, if they had 
been invoiced at their real value as aforceaid, there shall be levied and 
coliected on the same goods, wares, and merchandise, fifty per centum of 
the duty so imposed on the same goods, wares and merchandise, when 
fairly invoiced: Provided always, That nothing in this section contained 
shail be construed to impose the said last mentioned duty of fifty per cen- 
tum, fora variance between the bona fide invoice of gouds produced in 
the manner specified in the proviso to the eighth section of this act, and 
the current value of the said merchandise in the country where the same 
may have been originally manufactured or produced ; And further, That 
the pegalty of fifty per centum, imposed by the thirteenth section of the 
ect, entitled “ An act supplementary to, and to amend, the act, entitled 


ae aet to regulate the collection of duties on imports and tonnage, passed 


1e.gecond day of March, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, 
and tor other purposes,” approved March first, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-three, shall not be deemed to apply or attach to any 
goods, wares, or merchandise, which shall be subject to the additional 
duty, of fifty per cgmum, as aforesaid, imposed by this section of this act. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, ‘That it shal! be the duty of the Se- 
etetary of the Treasury, under the direction of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, trom time to time, to establish such rules and. regulations, not 
inconsistent with the laws of the United States, as the President of the 
United States shall think proper, to secure a just, faithful, and impartial 
appraisal of all goods, wares, and merchandise, as aforesaid, imported into 
the United States, and jast and proper entries of such actual value there- 
of, and of the square yards, parcels, or other quantities thereof, as the 
case may require, and of such actual value of every of them: And it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to report all such rules and 
regulations, with the reasons therefor, to the then” next session of Con- 
gress. 


a Soe 
THE ROUE. 
In Svols. Post. 8vo. pp: 1200. London, Colbourn. 


[The fcilowing notice of the “ Roue,” with the accompanying 


| extracts will show it to be a work of uncommon power, and possess- 


ing greatinterest. It is said to be from the pen of Mr. Beasley. ] 
Agnes, the creature of truth and impulse, whom the opening of 


| the novel introduced as @ child, becomes ultimately “all that man 


could desive in woman; with a person formed in nature’s finest 
mows; atemperin which sweetness was blended with dignity ; 
and @ heart open as the day. with eyes and lips that wept at woe 
or laughed at merriment.” ‘Trevor, a volatile and worthless being, 


the warmest feeags of our nature; a heart that, from its earliest 
infancy, had felt the necessity of loviag; and whose warmest effu- 
sions were now condemned to be sent forth, like Noah’s dove, from 
| the ark of her own bosom into the wide world, and to return without 
finding a resting place upon which they might repose with safety. 

As the dreams of her imagination faded, the world appeared a 
blank. It presented nothing to fill up the void which the decay of 
her love for. Trevor bad left. Books and solitude but encouraged 
this feeling of desolation; and she saught a refuge from herself and 
her thoughts in society. She plunged into all the dissipation which 
her rank in life authorised. Hertables were covered with visiting- 
tickets; her drawing-room crowded by every thing and every body 
that was gay, careless, or fashionable. and a certain dread, that the 
absence of one folly might create the necessity of another, gave 
a sort of recklessness to her mind and heart, that made her seek a 
kind of mental intoxication in the enjoyment of society. 

“Tt was the ambition of every body to be upon her list ; because 
to be upon it made a person at once somebody, and not to be upon 
it was literally to be nobody. 

“Leslie gave his powerful influence to this ascendency; and by 
his example, ade Trevor’s house the resort of all the exclusives 
among the young men of fashion: and though it is generally sup- 
| posed that the Iadies are the great attraction in society, yét it is well 
| known among the caterers of fashion, that where there is a prepon- 
| dency of young men, there will likewise be the most numerous as- 
semblage of the other sex The fact is, there is there is a mutual at- 
traction; and it is a good thing for all the purposes of society that 
it is so. 

“ Leslie watched all the movements of the heart of Agnes with , 
wary eye, aiid understood them completely. He had soon discov- 
ed the wane of her attachment to Trevor, which he knew must ‘be 
the natural consequence of his conduct, aided his own plans. 

“Tt was his plan that every bright spot in her present existence 
should emanate from himself. If she had an agreeable recollection 
or anticipation, he contrived, by some means or other, that they 
should arise from something which he had said or done, or something 
which he had proposed. : ¢ 

“In short, had he but taken half the pains for the gratification of 
a virtuous passion, there is not a woman in the world who could 
have resisted him. . . ’ b 4 - 

“With Lady Pomeroy and Amelia, Trevor's conduct, being 
fashionable, was passed over as all right; but with his sister and with 
| Hartley, it was different. They both trembled at the position in 
| which their friend Agnes was placed; they both foresaw the total 
wreck of her hopes, unless Trevor could be brought to his senses.; 
amt unre Beslic, nit the other sespecting him, bath, 
without commuhicating with each other, had the same son 
the subject, and trembled for the happiness of Agnes, though neither 
of them had even @ glimpse of suspicion of her houour. 

“With these feelings they both watched the movements of the 
Trevors with anxions solicttude, each afraid to diselose their opinions 
or their fears to any one else. The continuance of the same train 
of thought at length led to an eclaircissement between themselves, 
and thus the first step to mutual confidence between Hartley and 
Lady Emily was taken, through their mutual anxiety for their friend. 

“ All, however, that they could do, was to lament in secret over 
the conduct of Trevor, and to sympathize with Agnes. Matters 
continued thus for some time; the alienation of Trevor and Agnes 
gradually became greater in reality, though not in appearance. At 
length Lady Emily ventured to argue with him on the absurdity of 
his conduct, and to represent its too probable consequences: he 
always sheltered himself under the example of others, and shook off 
every remonstrance With the unanswerable argument, that ‘ every 
body did the same.’ In his own mind, too, though almost without 
acknowledging it to himself, he bad such a thorough dependence 
upon the affection and principles of his wife, that the ‘probable con- 
sequences’ hinted at by his sister were never once thought of with 
any thing resembling the slightest fear of their occurrence. Ile 
therefore pursued bis usual course, and spent his whole time in 
gambling, at his clubs, or in the pursuit of some intrigue, which ena- 
bied him to preserve the character of a gay fellow, or which gave 
— some additional notoriety among that set to which he was proud 
to belong.” ' 

There is a good deal of originality in Leslie's mode of betraying 
his passion for Agnes, yf*taking advantage of a ‘ really-favourable- 
ee ae ae opportunity’ ef being discovered by 

erin the act of adoring @ miniature :— 

“ Her first motion® was to withdraw; but her curiosity, and the se- 
cret hope at length of its being gratified, detained her. A deep sigh 
escaped from Lestie. Emotions which he appeared struggling to 
repress seemed to overpower him. Hestarted, and wiped the por- 
trait with his handkerchief, as though a tear had been dropped from 
it. He pressed‘ to his lips and heel; then gazed upon it again and 
again; and laying it on the table, concealed his face with his hands, 
and resting his forehead apon the miniature, sobbed almost convul- 
sively. 

ae | Pane watéhedbim in breathless silence ; she @t unable either 
to retreat or to advance; the contemplation of so much feeling 
where she had been so often led to suppose there was none ; the 
sighs which now rapidly succeded each other as he gave way to the 








ed in her own bosom an emotion which kept her silent, and impeded 
her utterance Her heart beat quickly: atear of sympathy for suf- 
ferings which she attributed to unrequited love, sufferings, the acute- 
ness of which her own recollection taught her, and which none can 
feel like women, trembled in her eye. Yet, sensible of the impro- 
priety of intruding thus upon his secret sorrows, she wished to gain 
| the door unobserved, and to Jeave him ignorant that there had been 





;| bat ne who knew how to affect the susceptible imagination of | any witness to sach unequivocal demonstratious of an unhappy at- 


Agnes, before whom he never appeared but “ with his mind and | tachment. 


beart in their holiday dress,” suecceds in making her his wife ; and 


“ But she was too late; ber first movement struck upon the ear 


then, in the natural order of such affairs, deserts his home for the | ——— 


haunts of dissipation, gambles, lays himself under obligations to Sir 


* One of many instanees of bad taste, or carelessness, by which 


day of June, one thousand cight hundred and thirty, and from that time an Robert Leslie, (in whom, as our readers are already aware, we find the style of these volumes is disfigured.— Ep. 


sensations which seemed to be overpowering him ; altogether creat- _ 








——— 







of Leslie; be started, gazed for an instant wildly upon , then 
sewing the miniature, closed it hastily, and grasping it with an ener- 
gy which seemed to say, *‘ None shall take my only treasure from 
me,” held it against his breast. Neither of them could speak for a 
moment. He pine at her with an intensely enquiring eye, as 
though he would ascertain if she had penetrated his secret; and 
she was too confused by the nature of the scenes she had contem- 
plated, and the suddenness of the discovery, to utter a syliable. 

‘*Atlength recovering herself, she repressed the expression of 
sympathy which was her first impulse; she attempted to-address 
bim with an air of badinage, and approaching him—* So, so, Sir 
Robert Leslie, I find the world does indeed belie your heart when 
it has designated it as insensible.”’ 

«Mrs. Trevor—madam—I beseech,” stammered-out Leslie. 

“*Nay, nay, Sir Robert; but may I not know—may not the 
friendship which exists. between us—-I mean between you aud Mr, 
eevon, give me a privilege, where I perceive you are far from 

appy ” 

“*Ob! no, no, no!” exclaimed Leslie, energetically. 

‘**May I notask? Perhaps I might be of service—’ 

“ «Of service !—you! you!—oh, no, no, no! and a sigh burst 
from his bosom, so deep, that Agnes almost imagined that his heart 
would have broken with its utterance. She was affected, deeply af- 
fected; hersvords no longer flowed freely—they {tered on her lips 
—she became silent and confused—he gazed at her for a moment— 
clasped his hands wildly together—appeared on the point of speak- 
ing, and rushed precipitately. out of the library, leaving Agnes aston- 
ished at the extent of his agitation and alarmedat her own emotions.’ 

Leslie drops the miniature, which Flouwnce picks up, and conveys 
to her mistress :— : 

“The temptation to open it came strong upon her. Curiosity, 
our great mother’s vice, became absolutely intense ; yet still she re- 
sisted the inclination, though her eyes were rivetted to the case.. Ar- 
gument after arguinent entered iote her mind as an excuse for the 
gratification of her desire to see the miniature; but the innate deli- 
vacy of her mind prevailed over ber curiosity; and she was about 
padre it in some secure drawer until she saw Leslie to return it to 

im, when, at an accidental pressure upon the spring, the cover flew 
open, and the portrait was displayed to her astonished and almost 
undelieving sight. She started-—the blood rushed to her feee, and 
then back again to her heart; she breathed almost convulsively as 
she exclaimed, ‘Good God! what do I see? CanI believe my 
eyes? my own portrait!!!’ ? ‘ " , ? 

‘ Mer situation seemed surrounded with difficulties, and she was 
still contemplating the portrait. and still pondering on the best me- 
thod of extricating herself from them, without either betraying 
Leslie or compromising herself, when she started horror-struck from 
the faulewil ou which she wes sitting, oa hearing the exclamation 








_“* What a striking likeness! never saw such a resemblance in my 
life; a Chalons in point of style; a Siumpin point of colouring; a 
Drammond in point of.expression. Pray, Mrs. Trevor, let me ex- 
amine it more closely ; for if there is any.thing Ido understand, it is 
pieins. And before Mrs. Trevor could prevent him, D’Oyley 

ad possessed himseif of the miniature, and was criticising its merits 
through his glass. 

“ «Quite a.Lawrence in miniature, I declare—as perfect an ivory 
asI ever beheld; the mind giowing in the features. You must 
know, ma’am, expression in portraii-painting is every thing; as I 
said to Jackson the other day, when be was just touching up Lady 
Sarab’s chin, attend to the expression; for.there is more mind in 
Lady Sarab’s chin, than in the eyes, nose, end mouth of many other 
people: you know Lady Sarah's whole character lies in her chin; 
andif theve is any thing I-de understand, it is expression.’ 

_ tMeD'Oyley—Mr. D’Oyley !’ exclaimed Agnes, and she spoke 
in a tone which electrified.the poor busy creature. 


“ae — 7 ? 


Mit —a—a. 
“ Bat ake immediately felt the unprudence of giving way to ber 
be ad andtherefore fexcing a smile, she Apivtalier cnice tan 
er tonc, and said— Mr. b mean, ur- 


oe Really —did I—well really now. Iam positively sorry, and 
positively beg pardon; but the fact was, wanting to see Trevor to 
say many happy returns of to-day—his birth-day-~I thought he was 
in ,and [ came in unan a pary SH I gee ye an un- 
expected eo8 we ives the most pleasure; aadif there is any 
thing Ido understand, it's iving pleasure.’ 

“ How severely Agnes (elt the contrary, it is needless to observe ; 
she held her hand out for the portrait; but D’Oyley still retained it. 

«Tt is excellent, really excellent; but it wants a touch here—one 
touch; and the drapery, a little stiff ; this sleeve sbould bave been a 

iget, and this kerchief couleur cerulean. Lt wauld bave assorted 


‘Oyley, your fri 


tter with the character of the picture; and if there is any thing I: 


do uvgperinnd, it is erarecier. Ria or 

“« Sir—sir—pray—pray—the portrait ——’ and she 
was going with her aa openness to betray heréears, when D'Oyley, 
returning the miniature, interrupted her. 


“¢ Ha! Lsee how it is—see it all in a momest—Trevor's birth-, 


cay. ‘The portrait a present—a pleasing surprise! Well, if there 
isany thing I do understand, it is guessing. Happy Trevor! to have 
a wile who-——’ At this moment Trevor entered the library—she 
had still the portruit in herhand. ‘Ha, Trevor, continued the per- 
tinacious D’Oyley, ‘ you are arrived just in time—just in time to be 
the happiest fellow on earth; such a likeness. was never seen! Her 
very selfi—nay, madam, for once let a poorferleta bachelor witness 
the pleasures of conunubial attention, tf he ca@m tenjoy them. Nay 
—nay—I must tell him.’ Agnes had po pewer to interrupt him: 
her tongue seemed to cling to the roof of mouth.—‘ I can't con- 
tain it—Trevor! Mrs. Trevor has the best ess of herself—the 
most delightful miniature---as a present for you. Now, sway, ma- 
dam, give it bim. There---there it is; and ,ow, | teke my leave; 
for if there isany thing Ido understand, it the proper time for 
eyery thing. 

‘“* A miniature !----a 
portrait from her resistless and trembling baad, A striking resem- 
blance indeed, and I am grateful for it. Bat why--- why this agita- 
tion ?---why do youtremble! Ab! I know, Agnes, that you think, 
perhaps, that. my late conduct has not deserved seciy anattention.—-- 


But, believe me, my inattention is only apparent ; the calls on my, tee of the Privy Council for Affairs of Trade and Foreign Plantations ; and | 






sent for me?’ caid Trevor ashe took the’ 


a a ee ~ 










OW, 
“ Trevor siill attributed her agitation to the first cause to which 
he had ascribed it; and stil attempted to soothe it by a continuanse 
of the same defence with which he had commenced, when be was 
interrupted by the sudden entrance of Leslie ; who, with a perturbed 
step and anxidtts countenance, almost rushed into the apartment. 

“ Thunderstruck at the sight of Trevor with his arm round Agnes, 
who seemed'ready to sink with agitation; and at seeing the portrait 
in his hand: his first thoughts were, that a fit of indignation had in- 
duced her to give it to her husband, and explain to whom it belonged, 
and how. it eame into her possession. He cursed in his beart the 
folly and caprice of women; and was bitterly repenting his experi- 
ment when he was relieved by Trevor's presenting him the portrait, 
and demanding his opinion of its resemblance. 

“ Astonished, and with all his sang froid, uncertain how to act, 
and whether Trevor spoke satirically, and with a full knowledge of 
the circumstances, he cast a rapid glance at Agnes. Her face was, 
however, hid upon her husband’s shoulder. He could catch tio 
instructions—no hint—for his reply; and he again inwardly ‘and 
bitterly cursed the sex and its caprices. 

“Trevor, however, relieved him, by asking—‘ Is it not an excellent 
likeness? You must not laugh at my little old-fashioned wife, Les- 
Ke. But this is my birth-day ; and it being ouly the second since our 
marriage, she has planned this little surprise for ‘me. ITs it not her 
very self?’ 

«It is, indeed, a most excellent likeness;’. and again he cast his 
eyes towards Agnes. Trevor had now changed his position, and 
by approaching, had placed himself between Leslie and his wife, 

““ Agnes’ eyes were not this time turned from him. They fol- 
lowed her clasped hands, which were raised silently to-Heaven, as 
though attesting her innocence ; while an almost impatient motion 
of her head negatived the idea that she had been at all acctseary to 
the deceit. 

‘“«'The artist has certainly done his best, and sueceeded admi- 
rably,’ pursued Trevor. ‘ Did you ever see a greater effeet produced 
by any artist in the world ?’ 

“«* Oh, an immense effect, certainly,’ rejoined Leslie with another 
glance at Agnes, which was at this time returned with indiguation. 

«Really, my love,’ continued Trevor, ‘you must patronize the 
fellow—he must be a genius; and then, he has kept your secret so 
well: who is he?—who is he, Agnes?’ 

“ «It is unnecessery, Trevor, that—that I should explain:’ she 
hesitated. ‘Sir Robert Leslie can inform you best.’ Her courage 
rose with the determination to act rightly; and the whole history of 
the portrait was evidently coming, when Leslie interrupted ber with 
'—‘ Yes, yes, Trevor; it is en artist of my recom sendation; one un- 
| der my patronage; and I recommended him to Mrs. Trevor's-atten- 
jtion, as one who would exert himself to the utmost to deserve ber 

future favours.’ 
“ An appealing look to Agnes, and her own fears of the too pro- 


Acne ttreempee: 





|bable consequences of an eclaircissement, rendered her again silent ;: 


and made her, for the first time in her life, the tacit partner in a false- 
hood” 

In a letter to his friend Villars, Leslie thus alludes to the incident 
we have just quoted :— 

“Tis done, Fred, ’tis done; she knows that Ilove her, and has 
nothing to blame but her own curiosity ; that is certainly’a prevalent 
vice with the sex. It drove Eve out of Paradise, awd Fatima into 
the blue chamber. One, they say, lost her innocence by her inqui- 
sitive disposition, and the other her head. Well, women sometimes 
get on tolerably. well without the one; bat they can do nothing 
without the other, that’s certain. * ° af ° 

“ Thus, Fred» you see how we stand. - Agnes knows my love; 
and, what is better, has given at leasi a tacit assent to what she hnew 
to be a falsehood; and, better than all, that falsehood was to deceive 
her husband. [ have lost my portrait, it is true; but 1 have made 
one step towards gaining the original.” 

And obiain her he does, but not till after the death of Trevor, (a 
violent death, oceasioned, thongh iadirectly, by the Reue himself,) 
~o4 thor ently thooegh thootstt od lepitiftete medium of garage. 
From mcb-ening, weiter reforuiation on the part cf Leslie, nor 
a ness on thet of Agnes. was to beexpected. . Towards ti . 
clu 


when on the continent, to Angelica Cari, a creaturaf éxtraot di- 
or | beauty, whose introductien, at a fete’ given by Agnes, 1s god 
with much'pathos and effect. Clinton, too, again appears om ihe 
seene, and soothes the dying moments of the deceived, but, through 
all her agonies and disappointments, the viriuous-Agnes. The catas- 
trophe is wrought up with astonishing power. Lestie’s fight with 
the newly-married wife of his friend Villars- ihe subsequent duel 
betweenthese partners in vice and degradation—aad the letter which 
the former; in the intervals of pain, writes from his death-bed.—all 
evidence powers of description and expression, strength of imagi- 
nation, and knowledge of human nature, which must eventually rank 
the writer with the most vigorous and saccessful of our novelisis. 


- . 
NORTH-GASTERN BOUNDARY. 
By the President of the United States of America: 
A‘PROCLAMATION. 
Whereas a Convention between the United States of America and His 
Majesty thé King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, was 
concluded and signed, by the Plenipotentiaries, at London, on the twenty- 


which Conventisa is, word for word, as follows: 

Whereas it is provided, by the filth article of the Treaty of Glew Hhaty 
in cave the Commistioners appointed ander that article, for the setriewent 
of the boundary line therein described, should not he able to agree epen 
such boundery line, the report or reports of those Commissioners, stating 
the points on which they had differed, should be submitted to some frie@nd- 
ly Sovereign or State, and thas the decision given by such Sovereigg er 
State, omsach points of difference, should be cousidered by the contract- 
ing parties as final and ¢onclusive: That case having now arisen, and it 
having, therefore, become expedient to proceed to, and regulate the refe- 
rence, as above descriliéd; the United States of America and His Mujesty 
the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland have, for 
that purpose, named their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say:—The Presi- 
| dent of the United States has appointed ALeert GAvtatin, their Envoy 
| Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of His Britaanic 
| Majesty ; and his said Majesty, on his part, has appointed the Rigit Ho- 
| nosmable Cuaries Grant, a Member of Parliament, a Member cf His said 
| Majesty’s most Houourable Privy Council, and President of the Commit- 


— 





of the sfory, it is discovered, thet Leslie had been od, 


ninth day of ‘September, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, | 







and terms as each may think fit. 

The said statements, when prepared, shall be mutually communicated to 
each other by the contracting parties, thatis to say, by the United States 
to His Britannic Majesi#’s Minister or Charge d’ Affaires, at Washington, 
and by Great Britain to the Minister or Charge d’ Affaires of the Uaited 
States, at London, within fifteen months after the exchange of the ratifiea- 
tious of thepresent Convention. - 

After sueh communication shall have taken place, each party shall bave 
the power of drawing up a second and definitive statement, if it thinks fit 
so to do, in reply to the statement of the other party, so communicated ; 
which definitive statements shall, also, be mutually communicated, ia the 
same manner as aforesaid, to each other, by the contracting parties, within 
twenty-one months aficr the exchange of ratifications of the present Con- 
vention. P 

Art. {I. Each of the contracting parties shall, within nine months af- 
ter the exehange of satifications of this Couvention, communicate to the 
other, in the same manner as aforesaid, all the evidence intended to be 
brought in support of its claim, beyord that which is contained in the re- 
ports of the Commissioners, or papers thereunto annexed, and other wri - 
ten documents laid before the Commission under the fifih Article of the 
Treaty of Ghent. 

Each of the contracting parties shall be bound, on the application of the 
other party, madé within six months after the exchange of the ratifications 
of this Coavention, to give authentic copies of such individually specifies 
acts, of a public nature, relating to the territory in question, intended to be 
laid as evidence befure the arbiter, as have been issued under the authori- 
ty, Or are in the exclusive possession, of each party. 

No maps, surveys, or topographical evidence, of any description, shall be 
adduced by either party, beyoud that which is hereinafier stipulated, nor 


either party, other than that mutually communicated or applied for, as 
aforesaid. ‘ 

Bach party shall have full power to incorporate in, or annex to, eitber 
its first or second staiement, any portion of the reports of the Commissioa- 
ers, or papers thereunto annexed, and other written documents, laid befure 
the Commission under the Fifth Article of the Treaty of Ghent, or of the 
other evidence mutually communicated or applied for, as above provided, 
which it may think fit. 

Art. 1V. The map called Mitchell’s map, by which the framers of the 
Treaty of 1783 ave acknow!edged to have regulated their jdint and official 
proceedings, and the map A, which has been agreed on by the contract- 
ing parties, as a delineation of the water courses, and of the bouadary 
lives in reference to the said water conrses, as contended for by each par- 
ty, respectively, and which has aecordingly been sigued by the above 
named Plenipotentiaries, at the same time with this Convention, shall be 
ann&xed to the statements of the contracting parties, and be the only maps 
that shall be considered as evidence mutualiy acknowledged by the cen- 
tracting parties of the topography of the country. : ‘ 

It shal! however, be lawful for either party to annex to its respective 
first statement, for the purposes of genera! illustvation, any of the maps, 
surveys, or <opographical delineations, which were filed with the Commis- 
aioners undey the Fifth Article of the Treaty of Ghent, any engraved wap 
heretofore published, and also a transcript of the abovementioned map A, 
or of a section thereof, in which transcript each party may lay dowo the 
hizhlands, or othev features of the country, as it shall think fit; the water 
| courses and the bowndary lines, as claimed by eacl party, remaining as 
laid down in the map A. 

{ But this transcript, aswell as all the other maps, surveys. or topogra- 
‘phical delineations, othey than the map A, and Mitchell's map, intended 
| to he thus annexed, by eithxr party, to the respective statements, shall he 
communicated to the other party, in the sane manner as aforesaid, within 
, nine months-afier the exchadge of the ratifications of this Conveution, 
, and shall be subject to suoh objActions and observations as ihe other con 
| tractiog party may deem it expedient to make thereto, and sivall annex to 
| his first siatenrent, either ia the mazyin of such transcript, map, of maps, 
jor otherwise. ‘ 
| Art V. All the statementa, pape:s, maps, and documents, aove men 
‘tioned, and which shall have been mufyally communicated as aforesaic, 
shall, without any addition, subtiactiom or alteration, whatsoever, be 
| jointly and simultaneously delivered in ta the arbitrating Sov ereign of 
State, within two vears after the exchange of ratifications of this Conves- 
tion, unless the arbiter should not, within tha tine, have consented to act 
as such; in which ease all the suid statement, pepers and maps, aad doeu- 
mets, shal! be laid before him withnh six montits after the time when he 
etall have consented so to act. No other statements, paperd, maps, OF 
} darumeiv, shalever be laid Lele she gthlge-,wagopt as heorcinudias 
peovided, . / ¢ 
+ Art. Vi. Ln order w facilitate tie atainment of ajust and souad deci- 
siofy on the part of the arbiter, it is agreed that, in case the said arbiter 
should desire further elucidatiow or evidence, in regard to any spesific 
poimt contained ia any of the said statemen’s submitted to him, the requi- 
sition for such elucidation or evidence shall he simultaneously made to both 
parties, who shall thereupon be: permitted to bisag further evidence, if re- 
quired, and to make, each, a written reply to th specific questions sub- 
mitted by the said arbiter, bat ao farther; and such evidence and replies 
| ehatl be inmedintely communicated by each party to’ theother. | 

And in case the arbiter should find the topographic” evidence, jaid, as 
aforesaid betore hin; insufficient for the purposes of a sind and just de 
cision, he shalt lewe the power of ordering additions) sucteys to be made 
| of any portions ofthe disputed boundary lice or territory as Ne may think 
fit; which surveys shall be made at the joint expense of the cenwaciing 
Purties, and be considered as conclusive by them. 

Art. VIL... The decision of the arhiter, when given, shall he takre rs 
final sud comelusive, and it shall be earried, without reaérve, into imiens- 
diate effect, by Commissioners appointed fur that purpose by the cou: 
tracting parties. 

Art. VILLI. This Convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications sha! 
be exchanged in nine months from the date thereof, er sooner, tl pee 
sible. 

In witness whereof, we, the respective Pleripotentiaries, have signe: 
the same, aud have affixed thereto the seals of our arms. 











jour Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven. 


} CHARLES GRANT LB, 


1 
HENRY UNWIN ADDINGTON. [t. s.}. 
! 


| ALBERT GALLATIN, he & 


| And whereas the said Convention has been ddly ratified on both parts 


and the respective ratifications of the same were exchanged at Londoa: 
on the s¢coad day of April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty: 
eight, by William Beach Lawrence, Charge d’ Affaires of the United 
| Siaws atthe Court of His Britannic Majesty, andthe Rt. Honourabl: 
| Charles Grant, aod [leary Unwin Addington, Esquive, on the part o/ 
thor reapectivo Governments: ‘ 
Now, therefore, be it- known, that I, Joun Quixcy Adams, Preaidert 
lef the United States of America, have caused the said Convention to be 
| made public, to the end that the same, and every clause and Article there 
| of, may be olmerved and fuldiled, with good faith, by the Uaited States 
land the citizens thereof. 
| _In witness whereof, 1 have hereunto set my haad, and caused the sce! 
| of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the City of: Washington, this fifteenth day of May, in the yer 


time---our station in society-—the necessity for doing as other peo-| Hzxxy Unwin Appinetor, Esq., who, after having exchanged their re- | [c. s.] of owe Lord one thousand eight hundied and twenty-eight, aud ©: 


e do.’ 

“Ob, Trevor!’ exclaimed Agnes, with a faltering voice; and 
this little apologetic ajpeal was,softening her heart towards him ; 
and she was going to disclaim the picture, the present, and the re- 
proach, when the difficulty of the explanation struck ber again 
speechiess. She saw no way of making « with honour to herself, 
or safety to others; for to such a mind as that of Agnes, to have in- 
spired an illicit love, even involuntarily, appeared a degradation, if 
not a crime. The recollection of what she imagined had been 


Leslie’s long series of sufferings—--the sunddeaness of the discovery---- 
£ Ms men 


the circumstance attending it---had, in the first.geoment of surprise, 
seduced her heart to take a more lenient view of the event, than 
even the very short time which had elapsed would pe: ani her to rx 
tain; and the sightof her husband-—-a word or two of returning tcn- 
derness, recalled to her all the criminatity of the passion she had 
pitied; andher attempt at eaplanation proved to Aer the predica- 
ment in which she was placed 


and concluded, the follawing-articles : 


spective full powers, found to-be in dee and proper torm, have agreed to, 


Art.J. It is agreed that the points of difference which have arisen in| 


the Independence of the United States the filty-second. J 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
By the President: H. CLAY, Secretary of Static. 

~ em - 


shall any fresh evidence, of any description, be adduced or adyerted to, by , 


Bene at London, the twenty-niuth day of September, in the year of: 


the settlement of the boundary between the Ameriean and British domi- | 
nions, as described inthe fifth Arucle of the Treaty of Ghent, shall be ¢e- | 
ferred, as therein provided, to some friendly Sovereign or State, whe shalt} 
be invited to investigate, and make a decision upon, such points of df- ie ’ P : ' 
renee, Ve cxmect to Yave. in a few days,a copy of the treaty betwee: 
The two contracting powers engage to proceed in concert to the cholee | the Brazils and the Hanse Towns—meanwhile, we insert a copy © 
| of such frieudly Seveveign or State, as soon as the ratificatious of this} the sixth article, as particularly i:teresting to Biitish commerce, and 
Couvention shall have been exchanged, and to use their best endeavorrs | likely to afford employment to some of our ships, which are unable 
| 0 obiain a decision, if practicable, within two years after the Arbiter shall | ty obtain freights. F ; 
py geile’ his CORPSRS TP ACL 8G auch. > atic | This article provides that the vessels of favoured nations—thet ts, 
_ Art. Bi. Pie reports and docamenis thereunto annexe:!, of the Momnus- | 4° 2 ations having treaties with Brazil—are to be allowed to carry 
| #oners appointed to carry into execution the fifih Article of the Treaty of} he luce of that country to B *n, Hamburg and Lubeck, and 
| Ghent, being so voluminous and eomplicated as to render it improbable the proauc of that coun ry o Bremen, ham yurg an ubeck, & 
} that any Sovere'gn or State shou!d be willing or able to undertake the of- | t9 take in return any goods from those entrepots ol Germany.—Now 
fice of investigating and arbitrating upon them, it is hereby agreed to sub- | England and France are the only nations so circumstanced. yl 
stuute tor those reports, new aad separate statements of the respective ca hag uot enough of vessels for her owntrade. Netone Frenen vt 


IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL TREATY. 


From a London paper. 
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ident. Neither the Hanse Towns nor the Brazils have shipping | home; and in whet way can this be better done than by employing the starving 


‘than navigation, (although she might nationalize by her flag for this | wore than two-thirds of tha whole surface of Ireland usider cultivation; and yet 


7828 : Lijec Albion. 


burg last-year, while between 500 and 600 English | f our own. Such is the complicated nature of British interests. It, 
ee, ae in fact, concedes the indirect trade of the seems uext to impossible to advance one branch of national industry without 
north of Germany and Brazil, to British shipping,--Brazil the most | retarding another : the regulation, nevertheless, must be, at least, of temporary ben- 
ductive country in America. It may be asked, why did the Hanse | efit—and even a tentporary benefit will be acceptable at the present moment. 
ane ask for this boon, and the Bragzils grant it? The cause isev-| The policy of Exgland should be to open a market for hor manufacturers at 


enough for this trade. The object of the former is commerce rather | population of Irelaad in reclaiming the waste lands? ‘There is certainly not 


trade, if she chose to lend her flag, which is evidently not her poli- thousands of abie'bodied men are out of employment. Why dows not, then, the go- 
cy,) to encourage the depots at Bremen and Hamburg, those trading | ¢ryment undertake the cultivation of these lands at once? The benefit oF such 
bazaars of Northera Europe ;—while Brazil feels that whatever at-| , 1 osuire would operate ina manifold degree—it would empley and tramuilize 
tracts wealth and facilitates the introduction of it into her own COUD- |. ius and disorderly class of people, feeding and clothing them—it would 
try, eminently premotes her prosperity. We have reason to know. raise bread for the manufacturer, and allay all the irritation and excitement crea- 
that the feeling was to benefit the British bef ; and the peer ted by the Corn Laws—it would effect en increased, and, in some degree, a new 
Towns from their perpetual interconrse with | ngland, ce tg e indihen ter ceimndadech:quadenetdaboee all, ik:grenld. eaghnast tha vine 8 
large British Capital involved in the Hanseatic trade with t b ss resources of ‘he nation, a mutter-of deep and vital consequence iu the event of amo- 
try (one third of that with Europe,) naturally lean to those who sus- ellldnen: 


them. In short both parties feel that the one is necessary to the is 
rh and the Hanse To oe hav ing an opportunity, did not forget If the United States refuse to take the manufactures ef Engl ond, she must endea- 
pres: fe . vour to fied a market for them elsewhere—if other natious are growing powerful 


Re aierne of the Hanse Towns does not exceed 300 vessels— | by imitating the institutions of England, she must endeavour to increase her own 
that of Great Britain exceeds 20,000.—The advantage cained ts are- | power im a corresponding ratio to preserve her superiority—if the revenue of | 
duction from 24 to 15 per cent on goods imported into, and exported | Engtand is decaying, and-canuot be kept up by foreiga trade, it must be supported | 
from Brazil by renovating the internal resources of the emmre. Now, aii this can be done hy | 
Sixth Article of the Brazilian Treaty.—‘‘All merchandize whatever, | augmenting the cultivated surface of the country; for, if one-fourth more land be | 
without distinction of origin, imported from the ports of Labeck, Bre- | brought under the plough and the sickle, will not the income and property-tax be | 
men, or Hagburg, into Brazil, or from Brazil into these ports, in Han- | inereased one-fourtn 7—'Will not the population and the means of supporting it— 
seatic vessels, or in vessels belonging to.a nation favored in Brazil in | and will not the product of the excise. the consumption of manufactures, aad a 
her direct commerce shall pay in Brazil the duties of import and export, | thousand other important things, be increased in a similar (indeed, in a compouné) | 
and the duties of every kind, only according to the rates levied on the | ratio? In such a state of things, with how much more facility would the armies 
direct and national trade-of the most favored nation,—rates which by “be recruited, the fleets manned, and money raised to carry on awar? This is «| 
other treaties are for the present fixed at 15 per cent. instead of 24 | tonic deserving the most serious consideration, ¢ pecially when a scheme is extant 
per cent. on all merchandize imported for consumption.— The Han- 
seatic Republics not having put auy restriction on the indirect cotn- | 
merce of the Brazils. and the Brazilian Government not being able,| The Convention concluded at London, in September last, for putting the com pli- 
in the present state of her commercial relations, to grant to the indi- | cated question of the Northern boundary in a shape to be submitted to a third pow- 
rectcommerce of these Republics the same latitude and a perfect re-| er, wih be found e'sewhere. It seems to be drawn up upon strict principles of 
ciprocity, it is avreed that the said indirect commerce shall in the | reciprocity, and we fervently hope, that in the course of the vext generation, the 
mean time be restricted, and shall only extend to nations whoge di- | matter willbe brought to an amicable conclusion. In making an appropriation 
rect commerce is, or shall be, favored in the Brazilian ports by par-| of mgney for carrying on the negotiation, ao appropriation of time should be 
ticular treaties. ade gino, en4 ten yeors. we think will be but a reasonable allowance. If any 
“Merchandize exported in Hanseatic vessels from the ports Ot the} ‘san thinks less, we beseech him to read the convention, particularly the 6th 
said favored nations to Brazil shall pay there the same duties of ex- 
port and import «2 other duties whatsoever, which the Hanseatic ves- stationed near the lines on this side, and a British force on the other, for the pur- 
sels pay in their direct trade ; such merchandize being always sub- 


; ; A aot! i. ° : . | pose of suppressing ‘the disorders that bave heretofore taken place. This dis- 
pros 96 rt, formalities as if imported by favored nations in | position of the military, it is understood, is done in the best spirit, and with the | 
their direct trade. 


perfect approbation and consent of both governments. 
Mr. Galiatin, and Mr. Preble of the state of Maine, have been appointed by | 
the President as ageuts in the negotiation, upon the umpirage. It is not yet | 








| for deporting the people en mosse, because there is nothing for them to do at home- 





articie. In the mean time, it «appears, u body of American troops is to be 





SSUNVINAY, 
ae ™ | known who will be appointed on the part of the King; but we sincerely trust, 
Satirical pg Stig a who prided himself on his blunt | whould the venerable Colonet Barclay be passed over, or feel himself uanble 


honesty, was one day shown by a courtier some poetry, which stated agin to encounter the cares and fetigues of diplomnutic life,) that the present 
France moved out of her place to receive her King. ‘“ Now this | Judge Chipman, of New Brunswick. will not be forgotten. No one, either in 
must have happened in my lifetime,” said Malherbe, “ but upon my | England or the Colonies, better understands the subject—and no oue would bring 
word, Sir, I do not recollect it.’—London Weekly Reriew. to it rove zeal, cither for the interest of the province or the houour of the empire. | 


Patent Power Loom:.—We lenrn that a new patent power loom | 
wil! shortly be exhibited in Manchester. It is represented as appli- | 
cable to the weaving of all kinds of cottons, silk, and linen goods ; | 
woollen cloth, flannel baze. and as possessing very considerable ad- 
vantages over any oiber looms at present in use. 


. Death of Mr. Horace Twtss.—— We e are sorry to state that Mr. | being in amy way privy to his affairs. We must too, with due respect, express our | 
Horace Twiss, the Member for Woston Basset, died ondtouty this | doubts of its being so “universally known” that the Fronch deputies remained | 
evening. We updeestane that Mr. 'Twiss was in excelleat health this euly v6 May. We, certainly did not know that fact,nor do we think that there | 
morning, (March 25.) \ are pri; Ypeplede Rem Ca nt tee eereene vera Ene the mutter. The | 

Weawention it. asx evuptom of the revival of tendo, and of the ) writer of the article in the Albion merely reid, that as the 1¢formers in | anada | 
increasing demand for manufactures of Stirling and its vicinity, that had set their faces against waprovement, their cause did not excite any interest else- | 


on Friday last a large Carpet Factory. whith has not been in use for 
a time ome sold Ly public roupy at the past prise of £2090. | themselves with the politics of Lower Canada; and therefore, when persons pass 
—-Stsrling Journal. ‘ | through the city, be they for or aguinst the government, they receive the attentiens 
The Newspaper Press.—It is calculated that upwards of 230,000 | ave to shem as private individaals, aud no more. 
daily and two and three-daily newspapers, and about 70,900 Sunday | 
papers, are sold every week ; so that nearly £70,000 perannum must | It may not, perhaps, be generally known to our distant readers, that a line of 
be paid to Government for Newspaper Stamps alone. The total | very fine packets has been established at Boston, to sail between that port and 
anount of Advertisement Duty is enorthous. ‘The number of per-| 1 iverpool,—and are to be despatched on the Ist of each month from the former 
sons of every description engaged in Newspaper Establishments in! jjaco, and on the 20th from the latter. The price of a cabin parsage is 140 do!- 
London is more than 1200. he number of Newspapers sold weekly ‘ lars, and the Agent for tlie Company is Mr. George Jones, No. 4}, India Wharf.— 
in the country, and in Scotland and [reland, cannot be less than | we shall iusert the table next week. 
170,009 ; and it a be fairly calculated that the entire Newspaper | The urticle on Lord Collingwood, in this day’s paper, will be found we!! worthy ef; 
Press in Great Britain gives employment to at least 4000 persons | perusal, from the intriusic interest of the mutter of which it treats, and from the | 
Fees toCounsel.—A correspovdent inquires if we expect oarrenders! jjeasing picture which it draws of au amiable and excellent officer, now no more. | 
to be surprised at the announcement of Sir James Scarlett having | phe extraet from Tae Rove is a powerfully drawe affair; and the articie on Son- | 

















A weiter in the Journal of Commerce has called upon us to state what degree of | 
wmtention Mr. Gale, of Canada, received while in New York, ou his way to Eng- | 
Jend, as bearer of the list of grievances which the Eagtish population suffer from | 
the French, in consequence of the latter having the ascendency 1m the House of 
{ Assembly. It is notin our power to answer his query, not knowing Mr. Gale, or 





| where. Yhe people of New York very wisely, as wa couceive, do not trouble 
| 








_ ticularly suitabie for the Canadas—price only 5 dollars. Geutiemen ariving ori 


| ty’s Judges of the Province.— Meliora Sperana. 


' the exhibition. 





The observations of the rules which are taught, being each day more 
complete, a progressive perfection, and more rapid success may in 
future beexpected. More than a hundred stammerers have been cu- 
red by meaus of this, in America as well as Holland. 
, So important a discovery should naturally require numerous and 
important suffrages. We will place at the head, those of the most 
celebrated Professors of the University of New York: Mrs. Leigh 
having communicated to them confidentially her method; these Sa- 
vans, afler having made a critical examination of the theory and iis 
results, did not hesitate to manifest their approbation in the most for- 
mal manner. We have_seen this printed declaration, which is fol- 
lowed by the most ‘respectable names. 

Me. Malbouche has obtained from the King of the Netherlands, 
a commission composed of the members of the “ Society for the 
Pablic Good,” (tot wat van l’algemeen) which was ordered to ex- 
amine the results annonnced, and to lay before him a report on this 
subject. Four stammerers whieh the Society had presented, have 
been returned cured; the report has consequently been made. 

Mr. Matbouche resides at Brussels. 











») YLVESTER’S LUCKY OFFICE, 130 Kreadway, New York.—Remeber 
w~Jthat on Wednesday the 11th of next month the &th class New York Lottery 
will be drawn in thiscity. $12,000 highest prize; tickets only five dollars, and 
shares in proportion. All orders from the city or abroad will meet immediate at- 
tention. — It should further be remembered, thut we actually sold and paid the 
grand prize of $24,000, which was drawn in the last large lottery, and paid the 
day after the drawing. Be particular to addrese your Irtters to 

: N. & 8. SYLVESTER, New York or Pbilapelphia. 

N.B. We have for sale some London superior made scules: also, a few balances 

for weighing with ease, accuracy and despatch, English gold coin: the Jaite. 





om, 
[May 24. 
RS" SALE—Several reams of fine “ Cassia” poper. Enquire ut this of- 
fire. [May 24. 
PP REPARING FOR PRBLICATION—A view of the preseat system of juris- 
prudence in Upper Canada. By an English Barrister: now one of iM — 
aay 4. 


the British settlements would do weil to sell their gold, &c. to us. 











| WY OF Ks ON THE ARTS.—Received from Londun,—The Camera, or Art 


of Drawing in Water Cotours—Introduction to the Art of Painting in Oil 
Colours, by J. Cawse, pupilto the late Johu Opie, professor of Painting to the Ray- 
ul Academy—Enufield’s Artist's Assistant—Garry’s Treatise on Perspective—The 
Builder’s Complete Guide—The Cabiuct Maker’s Complete Guide. 
May 24.] .» WM. SIMPSON, 65 Chesnut-st. Phila. 


FAO LET.—Two large rooms on thé ground floor, No. 4 Witliam-st., having 
common and separate entrances. The place is very well situated for bu- 
siness, and will be rented low. Enquire at this office. [May 24. 


REMIUM FOR COOKING STOVE.—The Committee appointed by the 
Managers of the Society for supplying poor famities with cheap Fuel, giv2 
notice, that all who have invented Stoves for burning Coal, suitable for small fami- 
lies, calculated for baking, frying, boiling, and heating smoothing irdus; strong, 
portable, and to come under $15; and who lay claim to the premium of 850 offered 








| by the Socicty. to be paid the inventor of a stove adapted fur these purposes, ns 


well as the honor and advaeteges which will follow, are requested to forward their 
Stove to the Masonie Hall/in the city of New-York, upon the 29th day of May inst. 


| The examination will take place on the 30th, and the decision is expected to be 
| made at2o’clock, P. M. should all the objects be combined. 


As the Trustees of the Masonic Hall have generously offered their Hall, and the 
use of their kitchen, those candidates who may choose to put their stoves in opern- 
tion, will be furnished with coal, so as to exhibit not only the suitableness of their 
Stove for the above purposes, but to suow the qyantity of fuel requisite to boil and 
bake in the shortest given period. 

The members of the Society, and scientific gentlemen, are requested to attend 

[May 24. 


R USIC AND DRAWING.—Mrs. Emily M. Parisen gratefully acknowledges 

former patronage, and respectfully informs her frieuds and the public that 
she has re-commeuced instructing Young Ladies ov the Piano-forte, and id Draw- 
ing and Painting, at her former moderate prices. She fee's assured. from experi- 
ence, she will be able to give entire satisfaction inthe progress of her Pupils. 
Residence, No. 30 Duane, aear Chatham-st. (May 24. 

<TEAM-BOAT QN LAKE ONTARIO.—The public are informed that the 
Na) steam-boat Niagara, Capt. Mosier, (Daniel Read, sailing-muster) has com- 
menced her regular trips, and will, during the present simmer, leave the different 
rors es TOMS Wall derge Mlasore every Genders morning at egg? o'crowk, for 
Kingston and Brockville: aod a-rive at Prescottou Monday evening. Will leave 
Prescott for Niagara, efery Wednesday, after the arrival of the Lower Canada 
Stage; calling on her way ug, at Brockville, Kingston, and Yor*. Arrangements 
have been made with Messrs. Norton & Co., Stage Proprictors, Prescott, by whic! 
passengers, going down, will arrive in Movtroal on Wedaesday; aud passengers 
proceeding upwards, will, by leaving Montreal on Tuesday morning, arrive in time 
at Prescott to tare the Boat. Every endeavour has been used to render the accoi- 
modations and fare, on beard, of the best description. 

N.B. Tosuch ef the cabin passengers as may express a desire to remain u day 
at York, on their wey te Nikgara, their fare in the Canada will be allowed. For 








freight or passage apply to the Captain ov board. {May 24. 
OAR DING.-—Mre. Gould, 282 Pearl-street, ean very comfortably aceommo- 
date several Boarders on moderate terms. {May 24. 


DELPHI HOTEL,(Broadway, corner of Beaver-st.)—Tiris splendid establish- 
A ment is now open for the reception of company, under the superigtendence of 
1.5. Newton, late assistant atthe Pavilion, Saratoga Springs. No expense has been 
spared either in the decorations of the House, or in the clegance of the furniture, to 
render its accommodations of the first character. The situation cannot ¥e surpassed 
—from the windows there is.a delightiu) view of the Battery, Bay and Harbour of 
New York, Staten and Long Island, and the adjacent shores of New Jersey. There 
are a number of splendid private parlours,where families may enjoy all the seclusion 


received 400 enineas for going to Cambridge, when it is very cur- 
rently reported that the learned Gentleman asked and received oad 
guineas for a trip to Lancaster last year ?-— Times. 
} 





tag being rther critical than parasitical, is entitled to consideration. 


| ofa retired abode,with every elegance calculated to administer to their comfort ; and 
) being in the immediate neighbourhood of the Steam-boats proceeding to the nor- 


The new Tariff, a copy of which will be found in this day’s paper, has received | thern and southern sections of the union, and in the vicinity of the Exehange, and 


the sadction of the President and become 4a law. 





ore TET eo esgaigat is Ofc for cones of) NEW METHOD FOR CURING STAMMERING, 
ee From the Encyclopedic Review, Vol. 14, published at Paris, 1827. 

{Translated for the Albion. ] 
———=== | Among the imperfections which afflict human nature, that which | 


aPURT TR ABBIOY, \is known under the name of Stammering has often excercised the 


| sagacity of observers. Their researches have ended rather in prov- 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1828. 





i}? Exchange at New-York on London log all per cent. 
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-—- | ing the difficulty and giving a remedy, than explaining its causes. 
Among ve eT oh and Salon te a - the treat- 
- -—— > Per ' ment proper for this infirmity. e moderns have thought to have 
The Amythest, of the Boston packet line, has arrived ut that port, bringing Lon-| 4; . it 3 , : 
ow nemaaitiattin bhat. | Sones ered the cause of it in the malformation of the organs, and 
ft ‘this view has led them astray from the nature of the curative means 
The intelligence from the east is sti!l vague and undefined. The report of the | which it demands. They have indéed thus formed an opinion that it 
Russians having crossed the Danube is not contradicted , and it is # fair inference to is incurable. We owe to Mr. Itard, a Physician of the deaf and 
Suppose that it is founded on fact. It is not, however, fair to consider it as the ac- dumb, a memoir fuli of interesting observations upon stammering. 
‘ual cnd expected invasion, but rather a sort of predatory incursion, or, perhaps, | (‘his work is undoubtedly the best written one upon this subject, but 
merely a reconcoisance. Tisat the Russian ariny will invade the Tarkish pro-i the means of cure which he points out, are long and difficult : few 
Vinees we have po doubt, and as soon as that be done, and the Mueselmars have re- | stammerers have submitted to them. It was reserved to Mrs. Leigh, 
ceived’ a chastisoment for their ineolent manifesto, an accemmodution will take | (a lady of New York) to discover the radical causes of stammering, 
place. The Emperor Nicholas, however, will not, in all probability, be satisfied | and to found upon this discovery, a method of treatment applicable 
Without some now acquisition of territory, end ihe cession of that part of Moldevia | to all cases. Here commences a new era in this part of the art of | 








| other places of business and resort. 1t will be found remarkably convenient for 
Gentlemen engaged on pleasure or business. The public table shal! not be surpas- 
sed by any in the city, and select parties and fami''#s can be accommedated with 
elegant apartments at any hour,and their tables served in the best style. The 
Wines aid Liquors will be of the greatest variety, and of the best quality. 

The attendants and servants have been selected with extreme care, und it is hop- 
ed from their proficiency and experience, that all who may honour the house with 
their patronage, will be particularly attended to. 

I. 8. Newton pledges himself that his most assiduous and personal efforts will 
be exerted to contribute to the comfort and enjoyment of his guests; and he flat- 
ters himself, by a strict attention to the various duties of so large an establishment, 
to meet their entire setisfaction. [May 24. 


HITMARSH & Co's Establishment, for Garments ef the first quality, ready 

made, No. 116 Broadway, opposite the City Hotel, where can be had at 

all times, every article appertaining to the wardrobe of the Gentleman of Fashior, 
made in the best manner, an@ef the first quality of Goods only; all of which are 
arranged in the spacious s69m8 over the warehouse, perfecty retired, and where 
gentlemen straugers can be accommodated with every fashionable article of dress 
at a moment’s notice; or have them made frow a large assortment of goods in the 








Piece [May 24. 
ARON IV. PALMER has resuincd the practice of his profession, and opened 
an Office at 27 Pine street. {May 24. 





OSTON AND HALIFAX PACKETS.—The Packet brig James, Samuel Bar- 

ker master, and the Packet brig George Henry, Doane pilot, will ran regu- 

larly between this port and Halifax the eusuing season. They are first rate, fast 
sailing vessels, commanded by experienced men, have handsome accommodations 
for passengers, and will alweys sail on the day appointed, wind and weather per- 


on the oppesite sie of the Pruth will most likely be the price of this foolish war-| curing: the results obtained show, by their nature and promptitude, | ens 


JOSHUA SEAVER, Agent, 42 India-st. or to Thos. Tremlett. 


T . , , . : 3 » Ms , 1828. 
Tho Danube wi'l then be the Leundary, end wil! form a good line of demarkation | One of those happy rencounters of the mind which throw a new } Rh etd 


for the two nations. 

Affairs in Portugal remain in the sate state. It is affirmed that the British | 
tceps which now ouccupy the forts in Tagus will be withdrawn. 
| 





A paragraph will be found in another column embracing the Sixth Article of a| 


Treaty recently concluded between Brazil and the Hanseatic Towns. The object | 
of this treaty, it wil be seen, is to allow favoured nations (those who havo treaties 
f reciprecity with Brazil,) a participation in the carrying trade direct between 
\* territories of the contracting powers. Now, as England and France alone 
we the favoured nations—as the French shipping is all employed—and as Brazil 
and the free towns have none,—it is inferred, that the bulk of tnis carrying trade 
‘ust fall to England, and thereby give extcasive employment to her mercantile 
*essels. This is certainly very desirable in the present distressed state of Bri- 
“sh shipping; it has one unfavourable feature, however,—namely, that it may 





facilitate the imroduction of the German manufactures into Brozii to the exclusion 


light upon science. 

Every one kuows that, by repeated exercises and great persever- 
ance, several stammerers have cured themselves; but no rule, found- 
ed on observation directed their exercises. 

At this day the primitive causes of stammering are better known, 
and a cure is e“ected, at once prompt and radical. 

Mr. Malbouche,to whom Mrs. Leigh confided the care of diffu- 
sing her discovery over this part of Europe, and whe is acquainted 


| with all the parts of her method, assures, that the means of curing 


which he employs, are purely intellectual: they consist in no ope- 
— or remedy, which is taken from the ordinary practice of me- 
icine. 

The principles of the system are founded upon physiological ob- 
servations, entirely new: they are given in the form of instruction; 
repeated exercises render their effects dara'le: the interval of time 
requisite for forming a perfect cure, rarely exceeds three weeks.---- 





ENMANSHIP.—A new and effectual mode of acquiring an elegant Running 

Hand: adapted to Commercial and Epistolary writing.--Mr. FOSTER, pro- 
fessor of Stenography and systematic writing, by his peculiar system, enables 
those who write a cramped or illegible hand to attain without that laborious appli- 
cation generally required, a correct and practical style of writing, combining ease, 
elegance and despatch. By this method of instruction (which differs essentially 
from any other hitherto pursued in this country) many persons who had written 
badly for upwards of forty years, have in ten lessons acquired a more elegant ard 
expeditions hand writing than could have been attained by as many months appli- 
cation on the usual privetple, and the worst writer may be qualified for any situa- 
tion in whieh writing is essential, in treo weeks. 

Ladies Classes from 4 to 6 o'clock, P.M. Private instruction given to parties at 
their dwellings. Persons who never wrote before are guaranteed to acquire a cor- 
rect business band in ten or fifteen lessons.—Specimens of improvement may be 
seen, and other particulars kuown, by spplying to Mr. F. at his room, 84 Broad- 
way, or at Mr. Leavitt's Bookstore, 182 Broadway. 

i>” Upwards of fifty specimens of the origiaal and improved writiag of those 
ladies and gentlemen, wuo have taken lessons from F. in this city, may be seen 








by calling as above, which will be fond the best proef of the efficacy of chis mode 
of instruction. | May 24. 
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Zoe Albion. May 24. 
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«<VBTRY. 

[The following facetious verses are copied from the London Times. 
They axe from the pen of 'T. Moore.} 


ODE TO DON MIGUEL. 
Et ta, Brute! 


What! Miguel not patriotic ? oh, fie! - 

After all our instractions—’tis quite a take in, Sir; 
Brought up, as you were, under Metternich’s ¢ ye, 

And then (as young misses say) “ finish’d”’ at Windsor! 


I ne’er in my life knew a cause that was harder— 
Such feasts as you had. when yov. made us a call! 

Three courses each day from his Majesty’s larder— 
And now, to turn absoulte, Yon, after all'! 


Some authors, like Bayes, to the style and the matter 
Of each thing they wrile suit the way that they dine— 
Roast sirloin for Epic, broiled devils for Satire, 
And hotch-potch and trifle for rhymes such as mine. 








That Rulers should feed the same way I’ve no doubt— 
Great despots on bouilli, served up a la Russe,” 

Your small German Princes en frogs and sour crout, 
And your Vice-Roy of Hanover always on goose. 


Some Dons, too, have fancied (though this may be fable) 
A dish rather dear, if, in cooking, they blander it; 

Not content with the common hol meat on a table, 
They’re partial, (eh, Mig.?) to a dish of cold under it! 


A Don of such tastes must have certatly found 
Even Windsor’s collations plebeianly plain ; 
Where the dishes most high that my Lady sends round 
Are her Maintenon cutlets and soup a la Reine. 


Alas, that a youth, with such charming beginnings, 
Should sink, all at once, to so sad a conelusion, 

And what is still worse, throw the losings and winnings 
Of worthies on ’Change into such a confusion ! 


The Bulls in Hysterics—the Bears just as bad— 

The few men who hare, and the many whw’ve not tick, 
All shock’d to find out that that promising lad, 

Prince Metternich's pupil is—neé patriotic ! 





* Dressed with a pint of the strongest spirits—a favourite dish of 
the Great Frederick of Prussia, and which hefersevered in eating 
even on his death-bed, much 6 tite bo%vpr of his physician Zim- 
mermann. _—_—_ 

From the same by the same. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT OF 
IRELAND. 
Oft have I seen, imgay, equestrian pride, 
Some well-rouged youth round Astley’s Circus ride 
Two stately steeds—standing, with graceful straddle, 
Like him of Rhodes, with foot on either saddle, 
While to soft tunes—some jigs, and some andantes— 
He steers around his light-pac’d Rosinantes. 


So rides along, with canter smooth and pleasant,! 
That herseman bold, Lord Ang’ esea, at present ;— 
Papis! and Protestant the coursers twain, 

‘Thei lend their necks to his impai tial rein. 

And round the ring—each horour'd as they go. 

With equal pressure from his gracious toe-— 

To the old medley tune, balf “ Patriek’s Day”’ 

And helf “ Boyne Water,” take their cantering way, 
White Peel, the showman fn the middle, cracks 

His iong-lash’d whip, to cheer the doubtful hacks. 


Ah, ticktish trial of equestrian art! 

How blest. if neither steed would bolt or start ;— 

If Protestant's old restive tricks Were gone, 

And Papist’s blinkers could be still kept on! 

But no, false hopes,—not ev’n the great Ducrow 

*T'wixt two such steeds could 'seaye an overthrow : 

If solar hacks play’d Pheton such a trick, 

What hope, alas, from hackneys lunatick ” 

If once my Lord his graceful balance loses, 

Or fails to keep each foot where each horse chooses ; 

if Peel but gives one extra touch of whip 

‘To Papist’s tail or Protestant’s ear-tip— 

That instant ends their glorious horemanship ! 

Off holt the sever’d steeds, for mischief free, 

Aad down, between them, plumps Lord Anglesea! 
—~p-—— 


Eye Drama, 
MADEMOISELLE SONTAG; THE BEAUTIFUL 






OPERA SINGER, 


{The following notice of the charming vocalist who is now the as- 
tonishment and delight of Europe, gree abetter index of her powers 
than any thing we haveas yet met With; g@nd, as it partakes as much 
of criticism as praise, it may be received with attention. It differs ma- 
terially from the mawkish praises recestly put into circulation re- 
specting her. The article is extracted from Dr. Granville’s forth- 
vo work, entitled “St. Petersburgeat the close of 1827.’"] 

On the very day after our agrival, (October, 1827, We found all 
Berlin in an uproar, and people running in all directions to procure 
a ticket, an admission, ora corner in a box for the Opera, for the 
purpose of hearing Mademoiselle Sontag. Entreaties, bribes, extrav- 
agant prices foraplace, were all in turn resorted to, as the only 
means of gratifying a wish which seemed to animate at one and the 
same time, the whole town. [soon found that the inhabitants were 
positively wild about this much-talked-of Mademoiselle, and I insen- 
sibly caught the general enthusiasm. What was mere curiosity on 
my part, to hear this celebrated songstress, of whom so many and 
singuler romantic reports had circulated in England, was soon chang- 

ed into an irresistible desire to be present at her performance in the 
evening. In this, however, I should have been disappointed, but 





for the kindness of the English Charge d@’ Affairs, who very fortunate- 
ly, sent mein the afternoon a ticket for his bex, just as I had receiv- 
ed the despairing news from our landlord and valet de place, that it 
was found impossible te procure an admission for that evening, either 





} .. ‘ : 
| lected, itis said, from amongst her acquaintances, a lady-of the 





from a trip te Moscow, by wey of spending the summer holidays. 
was easily distinguished fom amongst the fairest Berlinoises, and 
from the first of her entering the house, attracted universal atteation, 
Hjs doyal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, on powering her La- 
ayship from the Royal Box came round to pay hera visit, during 
the lead footed minutes which hung heavy, and slowly elapsed, be- 
fore the long wished opera began. 

At last the orchestra, consisting of about double the number of per- 
formers that compose the orchestra of the King’s Theatre in London, 
struck up the magnificent overture to Winter's new Opera, entitled 
“The Interrupted Sacrifice,” (Das Unterbrochen Opfertest;) which 
was divinely executed. Noone can form an idea of the difference be- 
tween the performance of thisor any other piece of music, by a Ger- 
man orchestra and the orchestra of any other nation, who-has not 
heard both. One of the highest gratifications a succestul composerean 
enjoy, must be that of having his productions executed in such a 
style,and in so admirable a manner. When the uproar which the 
much applauded overture excited had ceased, all eyes and eye-glas- 
ses were, at once, directed towards the stage, watching with im- 
patience forthe appearance of the idol of the might. At ast, Mirrah 
entered, and every hand was instantly in motion. ‘The star—the 
comet—the attraction—the Ilenriette Sontag, Koniglich Kammer- 
sangesin, of whom poets, sonnet-writers, newspaper-compilers, prose 
composers, and travellers, have made so much ol, sivod before us.— 
Her beauty dazzled me—her singing pleased and disappoiuted me,— 
She is slender. rather petite and mignonne. Her countenance, like 
that of Canova’s nymph, it is full of sweetness and heavenly radian- 
cy, which belongs more to the beau ideal than to mortal reality. I 
would say, that her foot is the prettiest thing imaginable, if her hands | 
were not prettier still. She is faultless as to teeth, which the sweet: | 
est smile imaginable, for ever bovering round her mouth, sets off at 
at every warble in all their glory. Her chevelure between auburn 
and blonde, is magnificent ; and to conclude with the most essential 
part, the quality of her voice is beyond measure pleasing, and she 
possesses great and remarkable facility; yet, with all these attributes 
she is not a first-rate opera singer—lacks judgment—is indiscriminate | 
in the introduction of ornaments—knows no metbod, and belongs to. 
noschool. Of all these negative qualifications, the first only it will} 
not be in her power to alter. Nature has refused to her the two 
principal requisites towards forming a first rate opera p ormey— 
expression both of countenance and in the tone of her voice, and a | 
commanding person. Mademoiselle Sontag can never attempt the 
grandiose style: she cannot depict strong passions, and is as much 
the reverse of Pasta and Pizaroni, as any singer can be. She is, in 
fact, a pretty thing, a preity singer, a pretty bijoux, and nothing 
more, 
‘Elle est la premire dans son genre—mais son genre n’est pas le 
premier.” It is impossible not to agree with this description. My 
own disappointment at her performance, however, was not very 
considerable after all; for I could have listened to her warblings, 
and looked at her beautiful person forever Lut my expectation 
had been raised too high; I expected a cantatrice di primo cartello, 
and I found only an agreeable songstress. 





sonorous timbre. 
The flexibility of her organ has seduced her into that peculiar style 
of singing, which made Madame Catalani the wouder of musical 
Europe fora few years; but which disables the performer from 
ever being a scientific singer. Jt is a quality of the voice, united to 
the personal gifts so profusely lavished by vature on this favourite 
daughter of her’s, that brought Mademoiselle forward as a miracle 
on the German stage, and made lier at once, without any pre/imina- 
ry step, a precocious prima domma, at the of seventeen! 
first stuticn af the opera cannot be held on such easy tera. There 
must be science, and We must have acung ana correct dérvianiation. 


ace 
age 


be represented, a classical acquaintance with the drapery of the 
subject, to constitute areal prima donna. Now, none of the orna- 
mental singers, whose astonishing facility for flourishes, roulades, 
and cromatic notes, lifted them up precocionsly to the seat of pre- 


lifications. The necessary time for acquiring them has been spent 
in receiving premature applause to the one dazzling gift of nature, a 
flexible yoice, rendered more seductive by personal beanty. Sach 


they have found themselves deserted. Who could have patiently 
listened toa Catalani, any night within the last twelve years? 
the other band, look at Marno Banti, Camporesi, Pasta, Pizaroni, 


ling silence, and at last compelling the capricious public to bestow 
admiration and applause, where they displayed but indiference.— 


creasing credit, to the end of a long and brilliant career. 
The part of Mirrha is suited to Mile. Sontag, except in the two 


acute distress of mind. In both these she fails. Ler umaiterable 
sweet face isthe same under the influence of pleasing, as afflicting | 
passions; and the extent of the expression of her Jagge beautiful 
eyes consists in lowering them with the bashfulness of ome of Carlo | 
Dolce’s lovely Madonnas, or in raising them toward Heaven with 

the swimming tenderness of an expiring Cleopatra. These two 

movements are introduced into’every character, and every siep of 


the representation, succeeding cach other at times with unceasing | 


rapidity. If ever Mademoiselle Sonteg visits Loudon. the frequent- 
ers of the Kjng’s Theatre will not be long in remarking this singular 
limitation of power ina lady who, I doubt not, will nevertheless be 
received with enthusiasm. Such loveliness as her’s is sure of reign- 
ing supreme in that house, the emporium of gallantry and fashion. 
On the following evening the same enthusiasm and ardor prevailed 
at the representation of the “ Barbiere” of Rossini. 
now, goute as much in Germany as he is in Itely or France. The 
part of Rosina seems to have been written expressly for Mademoi- 
selle Sontag. She is unequalled in that character, and leaves even 
Fodor behind her. Her bewitching grace, and the charm of her 
fine voice, in “una voce poco fa,”’ heightened no doubt by the fanit- 
tess beauty of her person, drew down such thunders of applause as 
had never been before heard within the walls of the Berlin Theatre 
The Germans are perfectly enraptured with their charming country- 
woman,—the more so as her private character is spotless, and her 
conduct perfectly lady-like. Exposed by being placed on the stage 
not so much to temptations, (which real virtue can withstand in any 
station of life) but to calumny and illiberal reflections, Mademoiselle 
Sontag, being without any female relatives of consequence, has se- 


forlove or money. At avery early honr, the house was crammed | strictest morality, the widow of a superior officer, to whom she al- 


full. The emee Princesses, and I do not know how many Prin- 
ces Royal, the Duke of Cumberland, anda long string of grandees, 
all glittering with stars and crosses attended the representation.— 
With the exception of his Majesty, wo satin a side Lox on the stage, 
they all occupied a magnificent box in the center of the house, bri!- 
liantly illuminated, hung with a rich drapery, and highly ornamented 
with mirrors and gilding. The company assembled on the occasion, 
formed a striking coup d’ail for Berlin. The boxes boasted of all 
that is choisi in society; among the ladies there was a fair sprinkling of 
beauty; but the sweet countenance of Lady B , who graced the 
ee SEER arto sitting, and who had just returned 
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lowsa very liberal pecuniary consideration, to be constantly with 
her on all occasions, andin every place. She is, moreover, guided 
by the counsels, and shielded by the patronage of an eminent fo- 
reign diplomatist, resident in Berlin, whose age and high character 
are a sufficient guarantee of that lady’s unimpeachable conduct. 
For the twelve representations for which she was engaged a( Ber- 
lin she received 690 louis d’ors, and the receipts of the last night, ex- 
pense free. The administration of the national theatre made her an 
offer of 4.000 ducats (2,0091. sterling) for a season. which she re- 


jected, probably owing toa previoas engagement with the Pa i-ian | 


manager, 


Mademoiselle Sontag’s voice is a soprano of a pleasing, clear, and | 
She can reach the high E without screaming.— | 


But the. 


We require a just and impassioned conception of the elracter to | 


eminence fora time, have ever possessed any of those important qua- | 


applause has spoiled all these Infant Lyras; and, in their adultyears, | 
On | 
toiling through the difficulties of the profession, moulding their taste | 
to the best models, forcing their early way through hisses or chii-| 


They became absolute on the stage, and retain their post, with in-) 


last scenes, where she is required to represetit great feelings and | 


This master is| 








In the French capital, Mademeiselle Soutag is also a very great 
favourite; but the French admiration for her talent does not, like 
that of the German, border or extravagance. She has performed at 
the Theatre des Italiens, in some of the first master-pieces of Ros- 
sini. In“ Tancredi,”’ unquestionably one of the most magnificent 
productions of that composer, she does not appear to advantage. 
Ihe part of Amenaide is too full of sentiment and elyation of ehar- 
acter to be at all represented with effect by an actress and singer of 
the calibre of Mademoiselle Sontag. . She seems aware of this, and 
conseqnertly omits one or two pieces which require much and sweet 
expression. The Amenaide of Mademoiselle Sontag is a coqueite 
looking almost too innocent for such a character, but still a coquette 
elegant, graceful, agile, smiling, bewitching, but not the Ameniade o: 
Rossini. In“ Otello” again she has attempted the character of Dev. 
demona, and has failed, even in the opinion of her fondest admirers. 
Her pretty figure will not yield to the impressions of tragic emotion : 
her destiny is to shine and he unrivalled in the Opera Buffa. 1f she 
appears on the London boards, and consults her own eredit and 
fame, she will select for her debut “ La Donna de! Lago,” “ La Ce 
neyentola,” or “Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” 





NEW YORK THEATRICALS. 

This week has been prolific in Benefits, and in some instances lu 
erative to the persons taking them. Mr. Forrest had a good hause 
on Wednesday, when he played Damon, and Mr. Cooper Pythias 
Mrs. Hackett’s benefit was on Tuesday, on which oowasion Mr. For- 
rest appeared as Othello, to Mr. Hackett’s Jago; in the latter char- 
acter Mr H. has struck out a new mode of reading and acting which 
attracts considerable attention. Mrs. Hilson, for her benefit on 
Thursday, gave usthe new drama entitled the Somnambulist, now 
playing in London with great success, which, together with the new 
burletta of Paris and London, presented an exeellent entertainment 
to her numerous friends and admirers. The prices at the Park have 
been r duced, and the audiences have stiewhet increased in conse 
quence. We would rather, however, have the old theatre stick to its 
ancient system ; but it must be supposed that the Manager is the best 
judge of his own interest. 

A new Irish Drama has been received, entitled John Reck, and 
will be speedily produced. 

The Bowery announces a new performer from the English Ope 
ra House—Mr. Jones; he is to appear very shortly in the charac. 
ter of Orlando, in the Cabinet. This house presents great attrac. 
tion from the combined exertions of Mr. Cooper, Mr. Forrest, and 


| Miss Rock; but, as they perform the old standard pieces, there is 


nothing particular to offer in the way of criticism. 


Madame Catalani was quite correst, when she said that) The performances at the Lafayeite.in all the showy pieces, are very 


spirited and correct. ‘That stage, it @ well known. is the mt spa- 
cious and extensive in the United States, which gives to its proces 
sions, scenery, &c. unrivatled grandeur and effect. Mr. and Mrs 
Biake are there’ The 190 Potind Nolte has found its way thither, 
land Mr. Hyatt, it seems, has made a hid in Billy Black. 
| Mr.and Mrs. Duff have arrived from Engtand, and are now in 
| Boston, , 

The Chatham theatre remains closed, but the Garden is re-open 
ed by Mr. Higgs, after having been repaired and beautified ina mos 
‘plessing manner. It now offers a delightful retreat for a summer’; 

evening. 

The English Operas, we understand, have been quite successful ii 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Horn, Mr. Pearman, and Mrs. Austin have 
reaped new honours. We are glad to find that the papers have take: 
up those detigatful performances with a generous and proper spirit 
ww va . ‘ : _ . y > J 7 ° 

|The National Gazette speaks in raptures, of which the following wi! 

o . * ° 
afford a specimen, and deserves to be copied. 

The operaof the Murriage of Figa-e #13 phage oa Friday, «tthe Cho 
gireet Theatre, toan audience wao seeined tor lish fully the pleasant ofa aal i 
jorUr, quid tho “ehatiug music - {that wf kuowt composition Wemight r 
peat, in reference to tits occasion, the tribute of ancug Nledgemoent aad pris 
which, ia noticing the representation of Artaxerxes, we paid to Mrs. Austia, M 
Horn, sud Mr. Pearmon. They were heard and applauded, yesterday, with in 
creased vivacity of delight and admiration. Pearman went throigh the pirt 
Figaro with a spirit and ability béth as a comedian and singer. Mrs. Aasiin w) 
generally excellent, but, in some of the airs, ro<e, as it were, avove horseil, aul 
gave truly equisite specimens of taste, riciness and brilliancy. Mr. Novtoa | 
vided the attention, or rather doubled the rapture of tl house, by the auger 11 
| which he accompanied her on histeuapet. Mozart would bave joined inthe e «cor 
We believe th at every oue of their hearers will ratify whut is stated ia tae aie ss 
ed communication fron a papson, whose evide ice is recommended by a just 94 
a tempered sensibility, and disinterested feclings. 


nat 
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NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


' ~y ° a 
Ships. | Masters. Days of sailing from , Days of sailing from 





| | New York. } Liver peol. 
No.1. New York, Bennet, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, Junel6, Oct. | 
. Yor! De Cost, | “ 8 © 8 By & O48 % at, 4 2 
. Manchester, |W. Lee,jr.) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,!Mar. 


1,July 1, Nov. | 


Silas Richards, 8, | a. . 
. Britannia, Marshall, 16,| June 4, Qet. 1,Feb 
- Silvanus Jenkins Allen, a * @i* & * @ * 

Passagein the Cabia to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-/ 
guineas: neluding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No. LaZd 3, Old Line.—Ageuts, ¥. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekman-st: 
No. 2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam) Hicks & Sous 
| No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 
| _ Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Ca. 2d. Line, Win 
| James Brown & Co.-—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 


NEW-YORK AND UAVRE PACKETS. _ 


Holdrege,| “ 8&8 “* & & 
“ 16, “ 16, be 


“ 24, “ 


“ 94. a“ 


JA 

sj 

3 

2. Wm. Byrnes, ‘Hackstaff,, “ 24, “ 24, “ Qa) © 8 HB 

1. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1,Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, % I 
i 4.Geo. Canning, Allyn, i? § * 8 * Oi ¢ ga & Og * 2 
| 3. Nsiip Caledonia Rogers, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec 
} 2. N.skep Johu Jay, Moldrege,! “ 24, “ 24, “ Qa) “ B & Bow 
{ 1. Canada, Graham, ,Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 16, “ 16, % Ji 
| 4. Nupoleon, Swith,  @.¢* @& 4% 8, | ¢ 2%. 94, “ = 

3. Florida, Tinkhem,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,| May 1,Sep. 1,Jan 

2. Birmingham, Harris, oo © Oe Yh OEP Bee 8S 

. Pacific, Crocker, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,| “ 46, * 16, “ It 

. 3 
3 
2 


Ships. Masters. | eta A sailing from | Duys of sailing f 
_ New York. Hlacre. 
No.2. Ediyv. Bonaffe, Hathaway Aug. 1, Nov. 15, Sept.15, Joo 








| O.d Line—Sully, 
1. Edw. Quesnel, 
2. Don Quixote, 
Oli Lino—F rs. First, 
1. Buyard, 


J.R.Mary, Dec. 1,Ap’l. 1, Aug. 1, Jun. 15,May 15 Sep 
Hawkins, —— Aug. 15, Dec. 1,, ——— Oct. 1, Ju 

Whaitall, Sept 1, “ “ 15,Feb 
W.Skiddy Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 3, Feb.15, Junel5, Oct 
Butman, ‘= June 1, “ 15,—— July b5, Nov 





15, -——- 














2. Tulma, |Marsiall, —- “BO. tf Ag. 1, 
Old Line—Montan», (Smith, Feb. 1,June 3, Oct. 1, Mar.#5,July 15, 

1. Charlemagne, (Robinson, July 1, “ 15,———— ‘Aug-15, D 

2. France, | Funk, ° “ 15, Nov. 1, Sept.t, “ 








Old Line—Henril¥V., 'Skiddy, Nov. 1,Mar. 1, July 1, Dee. 15,Ap'L.15, Aug 

Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inc! 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. A 
at Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines.— Agents 
sous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York. Agents at Hai 
E. Quesnel, Paine—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. , 





The whole of those vessels are of the very first description, are exceed 
well found, and .eornmanded by the most experienced navigators. Every cot 
and convenience for the passengers is provided by the owners, and unremittit 





} tention sewn bY tos captains and officers on the voyage 

NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

! Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from | Days of sailing f° 
| New York. London. 

| Brighton, | Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,| Feb. 25, June 25, O«' 
| Columbia, Delano, | Feb. 1, Jane 1, Oct. 1,]Mar. 25, July 25, No'~ 
| Coriathian, Chadwick} Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,)Ap'l. 2, Aug.25, De 

| Leeds Sprague, | Ap't. 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,)May 25, Sep. 25, J 


Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from London, thi’ 
| guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front street New } 
Agent in Londen, Geo. Wildes. 
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